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Foreword 

This guide is the result of a 1985 mandate from the Iowa General Assembly, calling 
for the Department of Education to develop "subject matter committees ana committees that 
cros: subject matt^ lines for cocMrdination of curriculum at all education levels.*" 

This mandate was a response to one of the major recommendations of the Legisla* 
ture's Excel! .nee in Education Task Force repoil of 1984, First in the Nation in Education 
(FINE). The Department of Education based its plan for implementing the legislation on 
recommendations fronr the report. 

In 1986, the first response to the mandate was published in the form of six guides 
to curriculum development in the areas of arts, foreign language, language arts, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. This series focused on vertical articulation of curriculum in the 
subject matter. 

This publication, along w!th others in this second phase of the effort, focuses on 
horizontal articulation across subject areas. It is designed to guide faculties and administra- 
tors in developing curriculum and inproving the use of communication for learning across 
the curriculum. It is intended to help districts enhance and build upon theL* current local 
curriculum. 
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Introduction 



The responsibilities of teachers who guide the learning of students of different ages 
in the many disciplmes of the modem school curriculum are unique in many ways. Yet, as 
educators we all share many goals. All of us place primary importance on the development 
of those in our care. We are concerned about the kind of people they become. We want.them 
to be happy and self-sustaining individuals, able to relate and to share their visions with 
others. 

We are also concerned about their learning, about their development as learners. 
We want them to find joy in learning, to experience the special enthusiasm that we feel about 
the areas we have chosen to teach. We want them to control thought, language, and skills 
of learning so that they can become independent, lifelong learners. 

Though we share these goals, we have many differences- -differences in the 
disciplines we teach, in the ages of our students, and in the instructional strategies we use 
Yet, even here theie is common ground. For all teachers and fo; all learners, the primary 
medium of learning is communication— communication as we talk with our students aid as 
they talk with each other, as we write and read together, and as we explore meanings 
conveyed visually and nonverbally; as we interact with parents; and as we teachers learn and 
share in communication with our colleagues. Truly, communication is the glue that binds 
us in education. 

This guide is an invitation for all teachers to consider the essential nature of com- 
munication in the teaching-learning process and to explore our shared responsibility for com- 
munication across the curriculum. To emphasize our shared concern for the liorizontal 
articulation of communication across the curriculum, this guide addresses all teachers 
jointly, lather than including separate sections or activities for teachers in specific fields or 
levels. To do this, and to attempt to bring the classroom into the static pages of a printed 
guide, the guide uses a series of classrooni scenarios set in "a classroom in your teaching area 
and level in a school district in Iowa.** As you read these scenarios, visualize your classroom 
and think of learning experiences you have used that are similar to the ones described. Share 
those visions with other teachers, both in your teaching area and across the curriculum, who 
are also exploring the guide. That sharing will highlight the central place of communication 
in all teaching. Ideally, teachers about to use this guide will be involved in a staff 
development activity with a group of colleagues with whom they can share, question, and 
debate the pertinence of ideas. As an alternative, an individual teacher might seek out at least 
one other colleague with whom to work through the process. 

The guide has four sections. The first section examines the role of communication 
in the classroom by visiting our teacher's (T*s) classnxKT. Discussion of T's belief that 
learning and communication are inseparable can help you to examine your own beliefs. That 
will serve as the framewori^ for introducing a model of communication which uses concentric 
circles to emphasize the interaction and integration of individual capacities — perceiving, 
moving, feeling, thinking, creating, using language— and the elements of the communica- 
tion process — language function, communication mode (oral, written, visual/nonverbal), 
and audience. The section concludes with goals for developing communication across the 
curriculum based on the model. 



For all teachers 
and for all learners, 
the primary medium 
of learning is com- 
munication. 




CanrnunicaUon 
procesBeB and Bkilh 
must flaw from the 
instructioftal acHvi- 
ties and be tailored 
to student needs. 



Iht lecood tectkm identifies abilities and understandings duu students use intoi- 
tivetyasdieyoselangnafetoleamaoddiiiikintheclassroom. An extensionof die classroom 
scenario from die first section shows bow students and teachers use communication acu to 
cany out oomiAexlr^jnigefiinctioos. This aectioc includes a list of communication acts 
osed 10 csnyoM language fincttons;exaniples of oral, written, and visual communication 
tituatkm used in and oirt of school; a list of understandings associate 
acts; and an oudine oi interdependent skills diat psppon communicative performance. These 
lists are used for reference in analyzing communicarion abilities and undmtandings required 
in classroom activitiea. 

in the tUrd sectiout we return to Ts classroom to explore strategies for incoip^ 
ing communication across die cunicuhan. This section suggesttdiat interaction and active 
construction of meaning tfvougjh tanguage are hnportant to all learning bodi in and out <rf 
school It shows how teacheii can jse a combination of inddental and direct instr^ 
£Kilitate8tndeQts*natiralabflitiestouselaivu«geforlearnu^ As you read die scenarios, 
irytor eh i ftf i fj f suaie giesioyourowntcachbg, Theinstructionalstrategiescentrsltoeach 
approach are listed for reference* 

The fourth srction recognizes that concern for communication by teachers acrou 
the corricolum ia hitended to fiKilitate leanihig in dieir re^^ 
This meana dutt die communication processes and stalls used by gn>iq>s of students must 
flow firom the instructional activities in whiUi tiiey are invcdved and be tail^^ 
individual abilities and needs. Thus, teachers need a systematic way to identify die 
communication abilities and understandings required in die learning ^periences diey use. 
Furdier,dieyneedawqrionioniiordieirstndentt*needsandgrowdi. Teachers also need 
a way to aasess whether die commanication processes tiiey use most effectively fiicilitate 
learning. loudly, leadiersnee^ to detennhiewhedierdiere is continuity botii for 1^^ 
at each instructional levd and for students as thqr progress dirough die 

The Toon for AnalyzingCommnnication Abilities and Understandings Across die 
Cuniculum" is designed to he^ teachers identify, monitor, and assess die communication 
abiUtiesandunderttandingsdieynowuse. Steadies are discussed for using die form as a 
planning tod to enhance chssroom communication, as a tod for monitoring and diagnosing 
stodenu* growth, and as a tool for promotii« horizontal and vertical articulation (rf 
communication across die curricuhim. To aid you in usi^g die form, an analysis of die 
imtmctional activity from dn^ first section is included. Also, die q)pendix contains analyses 
of two more instructional activities which can be used for practice. 

The annotated bibliogrq>hy contahis both dieoretical and practical sources con- 
cerning communication across the curriculum which represent varying instructional levels 
and curricniar areas. Key sources are nurted widi an asterisk. 




Communication: 
Essential to Learning 

Communication in a Classroom 

The SetHng: A classroom im your teaching area 
and Uvel in a school district in Iowa. 

The students talk excitedly as they notice the objects displayed at stations around 
the room. Immediately they gather in small groups at their woik areas. The teacher (T) 
notices that the displays have attracted interest and have already caused the students to 
interact^ sharing observations with their peers on the topic discussed the previous day. 

When all the students have gathered, T says, ''I thought you might like to see the 
objects we were talking about yesterday. Talk together in your groups to see what you can 
learn from the objects. Also, talk about the questions that you have." 

T observes the stude tits, noting the strategies that individual students use when 
talking collaboratively to learn. T notices that one group is having trouble interacting. T 
joins the group af ;er observing that their exploration is restricted by one student who makes 
definitive statements and criticizes the ideas of others. T uses questions to focus the group's 
attention and to sustain the contributions offered by other students. In this way, T facilitates 
the group's progress by providing support, which has been called an instructional scaffold, 
for their use of dialogue stiategies. T then moves away, but continues to monitor the group's 
interaction. 

After a period of animated discussion, T suggests that the groups attempt to 
conclude their exploration together in two or three minutes. Next, T suggests that students 
use their learning logs to record their discoveries and questions. 

T encourages two students who ask if they can use drawings or diagrams to record 
ideas. As the students work individually, T also uses a personal journal to record ideas that 
were overheard during the group interactions. This list of ideas will be used to guide the 
subsequent large-group discussion. T also records observations concerning students' 
facility in using collaborative talk, drawing, and writing to learn. These observations will 
be useful in supporting students' future growth in communication processes. 

When the students have had time to complete their logs, T suggests that they share 
their observations and questions with a partner who was not in their original group. Again, 
T observes as partners share their logs and discuss what they have learned. 

T offers support to a pair of students who appear to be criticizing each other's 
observations, rather than exploring them. T is interested to note that many of the students 
have used visual expression in their logs as a way to record their observations. 

T concludes the lesson by eliciting and listing ''discoveries" and ''questions" from 
the group. Because they have had time to form and try out ideas collaboratively through talk , 
wriing, and visual expression, all suidents q)pear confident to share and to express 
uncertainty about their conclusions. T provides the students with a collection of books, 
pictures, t^ies, and disks related to their questions. Students are encouraged to use their 
learning logs to record i^ew infcxmation. Jointly, they plan to use the next few lessons to 
explore their questions. 



The teacher fa- 
cilitates the group's 
progress by provid- 
ing an instructional 
scaffold. 
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AH teachers share 
responsibility for the 
development of 
communication 
processes and skills. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



A Teacher^s Beliefs about Communication and Learning 

The classroom situation just described could represent any curricular area and any 
grade level, K- 12. The teacher who guided this learning experience held a number of beliefs, 
implicitly or explicitly, about communication and learning. Examining these beliefs can 
help teachers consider their own views about the role of language and communication in 
teaching and learning. 

1 . Learning requires the active construction of meaning; that is, the learner must 
create a pmonal understanding of experience. 

Learning is communicating since it involves the interpretation and creation of 
meaning by the student, not the transference of knowledge from teacher to 
student 

Language and thinking are basic to all communication and, thus, to learning 
across the curriculum. 

The interactive commumcation processes of composing and comprehending 
through oral, written, /jnd visual modes are inherent in all subject areas. 
Blending these alt^riarive ways of reimsenting understandings enhances 
learning since students engaged in speaking, listening, writing, reading, view- 
ing, and visual expression are active crators of meaning. 
Communication processes and skills are best learned holisiically in real situ- 
ations; that is, students learn language best as they learn through language. 
All teachers share responsibility for the development of communication proc- 
esses and skills. 

Studenu enter school as effective language users, yet growth in communica- 
tion processes is lifelong. Increased communicative competence involves 
facility to uaelanguage and thought to meet an expanding variety of situational 
demands. 

Collaborative learning activities can facilitate students* learning, as well as 
supporting their growth in the processes of learning and communicating. 
Support of peers or the provision of an instructional scaffold by the teacher can 
often peimit students to do what they could not do alone. 



6. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



A Model of Communication: 

Developing Communication Across the Curriculum 

Learning and communication are inseparable. Thus, an understanding of the nature 
of communication is essential for all teachers. Diagram 1 is a model of communication 
which encompasses the principles suted above. It can serve as a guide for teachers across 
the curriculum as they attempt to support studenu* growth in the processes of communica- 
tion essential to learning. 

In the moddl, the inner circle represenu the basic capacities each individual 
possesses. The three outer circles represent the elements of the communication process: 
language function, communication mode, and audience. When the outer circles are rotated, 
they offer the possible communication situations people encounter lifelong. Only the outer 
circle, audience, is dependent on age level. As students mature socially and emotionally, 
their ability to communicate with larger and moft impersonal audiences can be expected to 
develop. 

Concentric circles are used in thig nodel for three reasons: (1) to show that the 
componenu within each elemen: are integraiM; (2) to show that the three elemenU are 
integrated within any communicative act; and (3) to show that growth in individual 
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Diagram 1 

Model of Communication 

Interaction of Individual Capacities, Language Functions, 
Communication Modes, and Audiences 




Jl 

I- r.9^ce: Iowa Department of Education. A Guide to Curriculum Development 

hKJ C in Language Arts. Des Moines, lA: Iowa Department of Educauon, 1986, p. 12. 
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capacities and in elements of the communication process is global and continuous, not linear 
and sequential. 

For example, in the classroom situatioii described u « lif r» students used all of their 
individual capacities in conceit as they explored and shareu understandings about the 
objects. At different times in the lesson/different combinations of language functions were 
used. (See Diagram 1.) Students used the rituals of group process to interact (ritualizing) 
as they speculated about the objects (imagining), attempied to form ideas and share them 
with others or to seek clarification (informing), or attempted to persuade others of their 
viewpoints (controlling). 

Penonal feelings were conveyed not only as students related observations to 
personal experience, but as they resolved difficulties in communication with the supporr of 
peers or teacher (feeling). The^ communicative functions were carried out through the 
integration of composing and comprehending processes through oral, written, and visual 
modes and with audiences ranging from self to a small, known groiq). When composing, 
students were conceptualizing and presenting their messages, often needing to pause to 
reflect or to revise their message to clarify their intended meaning or to take account of their 
audience. In presentation of messages, students used personal thought, oral expression, 
nonv ^^rbal expression, and graphic representation (drawing, writing, etc.). Similarly, when 
comprehending, students created or re-created messages by giving attention, perceiving 
symbols and reqxMiding to them, interpreting them to shape meaning and attach personal 
significance, and evaluating and applying the derived message. Developing these commu* 
nicative competencies is a continuous process, dependent on the interplay of elements in 
particular communication contexts. Such skills are not developeid in a inscribed sequence, 
nor in isolation. 

A teacher who understands the central role of communication in learning and who 
understands the interactive nature of the communication proce< wiV be most adept at 
facilitpring ieaming through language. The purpose of tins gui^c. is to expand teachers' 
unckrstanding of communication processes and of the goals for (developing communication 
:<TOS$ the curriculum, which are listed below. A more complete description of the concepts 
and skills necessary to achieve these goals is included in the next section. It is followed by 
discussion of instructional strategies for guiding growth in communication. The final 
section includes steps to help all teachers, K I2, analyze and extend the communication 
abilities which support learning in their fields. 



A teacher must 
understand the cen- 
tral role of commu- 
nication in learning. 



Goals for Developing 
Communication Across the Cuidculum 

A teacher concerned with communication across the curriculum helps students to: 

• use the interacti ve processes of comprehending and composing to interpret and 
present understandings through oral, wriuer, and visual/nonverbal modes. 

• use language and thinking processes singly or in collaboration with others to 
construct personally meanin^^ul understandings of concepts and skills. 

• use the specialized communication processes and skills c * individual fields of 
study. 

• value the in;portance of communication in all human endeavors 

• develop the ability to vary communication processes and skills according 
function (imagining, feeling, controlling, intorming, ritualizing), audience, 
and mode. 
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The ability to 
communicate is 
developed in process, 
drawing on the 
innate human ca- 
pacities each indi- 
vidual possesses. 



Communication 
Abilities and 
Understandings 

Communicatioo involves an inimctive complex of procenes. The abilidet that 
fiKilitaiecommiiiiicatkmdevekvhoU^ Inmoftcommunicf-ionactttheae 
abilitiet aie used intuitively, rather than coniciooily. Cootider, for examine, the variety of 
sidlls and auociatedconcqits involved in the ainqrie greeting The tender must 

perceive the other penon, reqxmd to feelingf th^t cieate a deiiie to acknowledge and be 
acknowledged, use thinking and language capadtiei to create a specific greeting, and 
transmit it by using verbal, gestund, facial, or tonal signals. (See Diagram L) This 
communication act integrates a full nmge of individual capacities, combines at least the 
ritualizing and feeling fimctions of language, and uses the Olid and vi 
It is expressed by die sender and is comprehendetf by the receiver instantaneously. Clearly, 
neither die composer nor die comprebender of diis message consciously orchestrates the 
many undentandings and skills used. Yet, bodi in some way Imow" die processes and 
strategies involved. Fdr communication to oxur, bodi composer and comprebender must 
cooperatively eivage ir the construction of shared meaning. This is true wbedier die 
communicatkm involves personal diough^ (where die intended audience is oneselOt fiice-to- 
lace dialogue, or written communication shared over space and time. 

The complexity of laiiguafe and lai^guage learning is evident w 
diateach communication act differs depending on nuances in the combination of language 
functions, modes, and audiences involved. The ability to communicate is more wondrous 
when one considerB diat even an infant is aUe to carry out a communication act such as a 
greeting. 

An ability as complex as communication is not learned, nor should it be taught, as 
a sequence of specifir concepts trA skills. The language user does not analyze each 
comnunicadon ^tuation and consciously apply a sequence of concepts and skills. Not only 
would die time required inhibit die fkm of communication, bu: <^mands on cognitive 
functioning woukl be overwhebning. Radier, ability to communicate is developed in 
process, dnwing-on die innate human c^Mcities each individual possesses. Facility widi 
language is developed as meanings are negotiated duough interaction in natural learning 
situations in and out of school Orrwdi is oim supported by rmmniature language useri 
who help die novice convey his or her meaning intentions and understand die messages of 
oUiers. Indiisw ly, each person intuitivdy develops die facility to compose and comprehend 
messages for a range of functions in diverse situations. 

Concurrentiy, underMndings that govern communication processes are internal- 
ized. These internalized underMandings may, at times, be raised to a conscious level and 
utilized in shaping or interpreting particular messages. Conscious diought about die form 
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of communication might result from difficulty by either the sender or the receiver in 
constructing an intended meaning, perh^n due to lack of clarity about the subject or because 
of differences between the sender and receiver in age, status, or familiarity. Response to 
communication which is particularly effective or unusual might also cause conscious 
attention (e.g., a pun, an ad, a description). 

As students mature, they must continue to develop fiicility in the language of life 
outside of school and the language of schooling. Students must continue to grow in 
proficiency in general communication abilities and in variations used in specific disciplines 
or subject areas. Consider, for example, the complexity of communication strategies 
required in an in terview'to gain information or to seek employment, in the use of specialized 
notation systems (mathematical, musical, scientific), or in ^Veading" a textbook, a painting, 
a diagram, or a blueprint Each of these situations requires the extension and adaptation of 
abilities apprcqxiate to the context The fiict that communication acts vary to fit specific 
situations makes language learning a lifetong process. It also makes support for the 
development of communication the responsibility of teachers across the curriculum. 

To integrate communication across the curriculum, K-12, all teachers need to 
understand the communication processes used in learning and thinking. This section will 
help teachers identify communication acts which students use both in and out of school to 
carry out language functions. It also includes a list of associated understandings and 
siq)porting skills that underlie these abilities. 



Communication Acts Used in Five Language Functions 

During the last 20 years a number of language researchers (Britton, 1970, 197S; 
Halliday, 1973, 1975, 1978; Kinneavy, 1971; Moffett, 1968; Tough, 1976, 1977, 1979; 
Wells, 1973, 197S, 1981, 1986; Wood, 1977a, 1977b, 1981) have expkMed the functions for 
which preschoolers, school-aged students, and adults use language in oral, written, and 
visual^onverbaI modes. Most researchers recognize a number of broad functions which 
children develop before school-entry age. They list a variety of communication acts that are 
used to carry out each function depending on the particular intention and situation. Language 
users develop these functional nuances as the communication situations in which they 
engage, both in and out of school, become more diverse. 

liable 1 is a list of exemplary communication acts used in the five language 
functions found in the Model of Communication (Diagram 1). This list is based primarily 
on the descriptions of Halliday (1975), Wells (1973, 1975), and Tough (1977, 1979). 

In using the list, it should be remembered that most communication acts fulfill more 
than one function. For example, a communication act such as "agreeing*' can involve the 
controlling, feeling, and informing functions. 
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Table 1 

Communication Acts Used by Composer and Comprehender in 
Five Functions of Language 



ControlPiiif ftiictiM 

Monitoring actions (own» others) 

Seeking anoti)er\« attention 

Wanting 

Requesting 

Offering 

Agreeing 

Permitting 

Commandingt directing 
Accepting direction 
Ref9JSing» rejecting 
Planning* formulating 
Suggesting 
Collaborating 
Stating conditions 



Contrcting 

Arguing 

Asserting 

Questioning 

Intending 

Promising 

Bargaining 

Warning 

Threatening 

Prohibiting 

Justifying 

Seeking justification 

Evading 

Criticizing 



Feeling fiunctioo 

Vicarious experiencing of events, feelings 

(real or imagined) 

Reliving past events, feelings 

Empathizing 

Expressing endearment 

Exclamarion 

Approving 

Disapproving 

Agreeing 

CIsagreeing 

Apologizing, expressing regret 
Blaming 

Narrating, telling stories (real or imagined) 
Imagining ftinction 

Creating situations, events, persons (real or 
imagined) 

Projecting self into situations, events, feel- 
ings (leal or imagined) 
Reflecting on experiences 
Describing sensory impressions, feelings 
from verbal, visual, or sensory mput 



Expressing state or attitude 

Questioning state or attitude 

Encouraging 

Challenging 

Congratulating 

Commiserr.ting 

Rejecting 

Expressing conditions 
Justifying 

Seeking justification 

Evading 

Taunting 



Anticipating or predicting events, details, 
sequence, causal relationships 
Associating ideas 

Wondering, questioning, speculating 
Anticipating problems and solutions 
Taking different perspectives 
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Table 1, cont. 



Ritualizing function 




Greeting 


Taking/giving turns 


Addressing 


Seeking recognition 


Biddin'^ farewell 


Recognizing, acknowledging procedural or 


Initiating, changing, ending topic 


conventional elements of a communication 


Checking 


situation (e.g., rules of parliamentary proce- 


Filling silences 


dure, conventions of a letter) 


Informing function 




Labelling, naming 


I ) I1AC f f /\ffi in (V 

vucsuoning 


Pointing out, identifying 


Responding 


Making statements 


Wondering, speculating 


Describing 


Anticipating, predicting 


Classifying 


Reflecting 


Narrating, telling stories 


Relating causally, associating 


Reporting 


AfTirming 


Concluding 


Denying 


Generalizing 


Verifying 


Theorizing, hypothesizing 


Rejecting 


Explaining 


Acknowledging 


Justifying 


Arguing 


Agreeing 


Collaborating 


Identifying problems 
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The following classroom interaction illustrates how varying communication acts 
are used to carry out the five language functions. It shows how one communication act 
integrates multiple language functions. This interaction might have occuired in the 
classroom described in the previous section when the teacher (T) interacted with the group 
of students whose exploration of objects was impeded by the definitive and critical 
statements of one member. The teacher is labelled T; students are labelled A, B, and C. 
Language functions are abbreviated CONT (Controlling), FEEL (Feeling), IMAG (Imagin- 
ing), RIT (Ritualizing), and INF (Informing). 



Dialogue Communication Acts/Functions 

T: How is your group coming? Questioning (INF, CONT) 

A: I've got it all figured out, but they Asserting, explaining, identifying problems 

don't get it. (CONT, INF, FEEL) 

B: Who says you know it all? Challenging (FEEL, INF, CONT) 

C: It would help if you'd both listen. Suggesting, arguing, disapproving (CONT, 

INF. FEEL) 

T: C, lel! me what you've discovered. Addressing, affirming, directing, questioning 

(RIT, CONT, INF) 

C: Well, I think that this is used with Speculating, describing (INF, IMAG) 
this. 

A: No, it isn't! Rejecting, criticizing (INF, CONT) 

B: Yeah! And then this could be used Agreeii^g, collaborating, describing, speculate 

this way. ing (CONT, FEEL. INF. IMAG) 

T: (to C and B) Tell us more about why Questioning, directing, giving turns (INF, 

you think that. CONT, RIT) 

A: Well, it looks like this would move Speculating, predicting (INF, IMAG) 

when this does. 

T: Those seem like useful observations. Affirming, directing, promising (INF, CONT) 
Why don't the three of you continue 
talking. I'll check back later. 

Teachers can use Table 1 to identify the range of communication acts and functions 
which they and their students use in daily classroom interactions. 



Uses of Oral, Written, and Visual Communication 

Growth in communicative competence involves an ability to form and comprehend 
messages to fulfill a range of functions in a variety of communication situations through 
varying modes and with varying audiences. Table 2 contains a list of oral, written, and visual 
communication situations used both in and out of school. Teachers should use this chart to 
identify the uses of communication they commonly employ in class and to identify uses of 
communication which could be used to n\ore actively involve students in learning. Teachers 
should compare this list to Table 1 to identify the functions of language and the communi- 
cation acts typically associated with each of these uses. This comparison will enhance 
awareness of the communication abilities that students need to develop. 
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Table 2 

Examples of Oral, Written, and Visual Communication 
Used In and Out of School 



A. Oral Communication (Speaking, Listening) 

1. Conversation 

2. Discussion 

3. Greeting/social interaction 

4. Introduction 

5. Interview 

6. Debate 

7. Dramatization 

8. Public spealcing 

9. Reading prose, poetry, plays 

10. Mass media 

11. Directions 

12. Reports 

13. Announcements, messages, explanations 

14. Personal stCHies, jokes 
15. 

16. 

B. Written Communication (Writing, Reading) 

1. Joumals^rsonal learning logs 

2. Personal narratives 

3. Letters 

4. Reports 

5. Fiction — prose, poetry, plays 

6. Nonfiction^utobiography, biography, edito- 
rial, essay, history 

7. Directions 

8. Announcements, messages, explanations 

9. Minutes 

10. Forms— creating, flUing in, interpreting 

11. Signs, labels, diagrams, graphs, tables 

12. Notes 

13. Outlines — to organize or to remember 
14. 

15. 



C. Visual Communication (Expressing visu- 
ally/nonverbally, Viewing) 

1. Facial expression 

2. Gesture 

3. i'antomime 

4. Eye contact 

5. Clothing 

6. Color 

7. Movement 

8. Sign language 

9. Visual arts 

10. Electronic media 

U. Signs, diagrams, graphs, tables, trademarks 

12. Artifacts 

13. 

14. 



Source: lowaDepartment of Education. A Guide toCurriculumDevelopmentinLanguage Arts. 
Des Moines, lA: Iowa Department of Education, 1986, page 13. 
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Understandings Associated with Communication Acts 

People learn language while using language tocommunicate and to learn. They also 
inUntivf ly learn about language by using it As students mature linguistically and cogni- 
tively, ihey grow in ability to think consciously about language and communication — they 
develop what is called metalinguistic awareness. 

While most communication acts are carried out nonconsciously, awareness of com- 
munication can, at times, facilitate the shaping or interpretation of a message to fit a 
particular intention. 

Table 3 lists understandings associated with communication acts which students 
come to "know" and use. 



While guiding 
growth in communis 
cation processes and 
skills may seem 
challenging to many 
teachers, it is really 
a natural part of ef- 
fective instruction. 



Performance Skills IVhich Facilitate Communication 

Childrra enter school as competent language users. They have developed theability 
to use language for a variety of functions with different audiences. Young children freely 
communicate through literacy, whether they yet write or read in the traditional sense. Their 
ability to perfonn these acts demonstrates their competence in a number of interdependent 
communication skills which develop naturally through use. These abilities pn>vide the base 
for continued refinement of performance skills which facilitate communication. This 
refinement will occur best through meaningful communication in a supportive environment, 
not through formal instruction on isolated skills. This suggests that all teachers need to 
supi. jrt the extension of the many oral, written, and visualAK>nveifoal performance skills that 
facilitate learning and communication. This does not mean that teachers in various subject 
mauer areas should add myriad lists of specific communication skills to their instructional 
goals. Effective integration of communication across the curriculum will not result from 
isolated drill on mechanics of language use. 

Instead, it requires that teachers who are aware ot the nature of communication 
processes and skills support students in reaching their communicative goals. Table 4 
contains a list of communicative performance skills. It shows skills common to all 
communication acts along with performance skills used specifically in the oral, written, or 
visual modes. The skills are interdependent, that is, factCM-s in one area affect factors in other 
areas. Vor example, the relationship with audience affects the style of language (formal or 
informal), the word choice (semantics), and the patterns of expression used (syntax). 

This list of perfcmiance skills should be used with the list of communication acts 
used to carry out language functions (Table 1), the list of common uses of communication 
(Table 2), and with the understandings about language use (Table 3). When used with the 
**Model of Communication*" (Diagram 1), these tables provide abroad framework oi com* 
munication which teachers can use to recognize students' linguistic abilities and support 
growth. 

While guiding growth in communication processesand skills may seem challenging 
to many teachers, it is really a natural part of effective instruction. The next section outlines 
strategies for incorpc^ating communication processes, understandings, and skills across the 
curriculum, K-12. 
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Table 3 

Understandings Associated with Communication Acts 

1. A language is a system of symbols, verbal and nonverbal, which is created and used by 
a group of pec^le. 

2. Language is used to think, to learn, and to communicate. 

3. Languageisusedforvaryingcommunicativefunctions: controlling, feeling, imagining, 
ritualizing, and informing. 

4. Language functions are carried out through communication acts, that is, through verbal 
(oral or written) and nonverbal/visual exchanges used to fulfill specific communicative 
intentions with specific audiences. 

5. Most communicative acts involve more than one language function, although there may 
be a predominant functi(Hi. 

6. The same idea or meaning can be rejH'esented symbolically in varying ways: oral, 
written, and visuaVhonverbal language, including mime, creative drama, literature, 
theatre, journalism, debate; visual arts; sculpture; darice; music; architecture; and 
electronic media. 

7. The features of the medium of communication affect the message and its interpretation. 

8. Communication acts are varied by the composer to fit intention, mode, audience, and 
situation. The comprehender uses these factors to interpret the intended meaning. 

9. Communication requires that composer and comprehender cooperatively engage in the 
construction of shared meaning. 

10. Most communicative acts are performed intuitively; however, a mature language user 
can consciously construct and interpret messages using understandings about language 
and communication processes. 

11. All communication processes share common features: use of thinking skills to 
conceptualize and interpret messages; use ci symbols to rei^esent ideas; and the 
relationship of composer, comprehender, and subject 

12. Many uses of communication require use of specialized communication skills, includ- 
ing study in various subject areas and various career choices. 
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Table 4 

Interdependent Skills Which Support Communication 

Thinking: attending, concentrating, perceiving, observing, comparing, understanding 
logical relationships, relating sequentially or categorically, classifying, interpreting, 
synthesizing, summarizing, sensing problems, asking questions, creating hypothec ^, 
predicting outcomes, drawing inferences, drawing conclusions, generalizing, testing 
validity, identifying assumptions, judging based on evidence or cn:eria, detecting 
fallacies in reasoning, discriminating between q)inion and fact, planning, making 
decisions, speculating, anticipating, imagining, generating new ideas, elaborating, 
2q)preciating, remembering, reflecting 

Communication: the interactive process of composing and comprehending meanings 

composing: the recursive process of conceptualizing and conveying a message 

which often, involves incubation and revision as a message is shaped to fit 

intended purpose, audience, and situatkxi 
comprehending: the re-creation of a message by giving attention, perceiving 

symbols and responding to them, interpreting to shape meaning and attach 

personal significance, and evaluatuig and applying the derived message 

Discoursing Skills: message formulation/inlerpretation sensitive to function, subject, and 
sender-receiver relationship 

Communicative Functions: the intended purpose(s) of a communication act, including 
controlling, expressing feelings, imagining, riuializing, and informing 
controlling: attempts to influence others or respond to the control language of 
others 

feeling: expression of feelings or response to the feelings of others 

imagining: attempts to relive or prelive an experience, real or vicarious; to project; 

or to wonder or to respond to imi^ining of others 
ritualizing: attempts to initiate or maintain social interactions or to carry out social/ 

ritualistic conventions or to respond to ritualizing acts of others 
informing: attempts to concq>tualize, convey, or seek information or to respcmd to 

such attempts by others 

Audience: the intended receiver(s) of a communication act, including self as the first 
audience, those in direct, face-to-face interaction, or an inferred audience 

Flexibility: varying features used to communicate messages in — 

language: selection of the linguistic system used to communicate (e.g., English, 
Spanish, nmthematical symbols, computer language) 

dialect: systematic variations in language used by a group of persons (e.g., ethnic, 
geographic, political, occupational) 

register style differences suited to sittiation or use (formal, informal, intimate) 

mode: the communication channel(s) used — thought, oral (speaking, listening, 
nonverbal expression), written (reading, writing), and visual (graphic, non- 
alphabetic) 
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Table 4» cont 



Fluency: spontaneity or rapidity in forming or reforming messages, including conceptual- 
izing or creating ideas; and fluidity with syntax, meanings, and expression 

Feedback and Seir-Monitorini^ Skills: interpreting and responding to the form and e^ect 
of elements of communia^tioa both in self-communication and in interaction with 
others; ability to vary messages based on perceived response, either anticipated or 
receivea 

Confideace: ease and assurance in communication 



Oral* Written, and Visual Performance Skills: 



1 



Semantics: Meanings and meaning relationships of 

Words XXX 
Signs and symbols X 
Nonverbal language X 
Visual elements X X 

Syntax: Patterns for arranging and combining 

Sentences and clauses X X 

Coordinating X X 

Subordinating X X 

Embedding X X 

Design ciements X 
Unity (size, intensity of color, center- 
ing, nonconformity) X 
Balance (symmetry, contrast of light 

and dark) X 
Rhythm (repetition) X 

Phonemics 

Vowels and consonants X 
Intonation (patterns of pitch, stress, pause) X 

Nonverbal 

Body movement (gesture and body posture and 

orientation) X 

Facial expression and eye contact X 

Use of personal space X 

Vocal cues (volume, tone, rate, etc.) X 



* Note thai the oral mode is defined to include speaking, listening, and nonverbal expression 
and their interpretation. 
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Table 4, conl. 



Graphemics 

Spelling 
Handwriting 
Capitalization 
Punctuation 

Format conventions (typical and specialized 
page anangenients, margins, indentation 
and paragraphing, titling, figure or numeric 
lepfesentation, underlining, bold or italic 
print, etc.) 

Visual elements (line, color, sh^, texture) 

Locational Skills 

Library skills 
Refmnce sources 

Within book aids (title page, table of con- 
tents, index, cluq>ter organization, print, 
headings, etc.) 

Scanning and skimming 

Bibliographic skills 

Bibliogrq)hic fom to locate and cite sources 
Electronic databases 

Technologic media 

Awareness of the communication elements 
various media use 

Use of media elements to compose and 

comprehend messages 
Sensitivity to the effects of the medium used 

to convey a message 




X 
X 
X 



X X 
X X 



X 
X 



X X 
X X 



X X 
X X 



XXX 
XXX 
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ERJC 



strategies for 
Incorporating 
Communication 



Learning to Communicate: Communicating to Learn 

Learning and knowing require die use of oral, written, and visual/nonverbal 
symbols to rqvesent experiences and ideas. 

By manipulating symbols, learners actively construct understandings and make 
meanings real and personal. Therefore, effective communkation is essenti .0 instruction 
in aUcunicularareasatall levels. Thequality of learning and teaching dq)endso^ 
of classroom communication. Thus, all teachers need to develop strategies for using talking, 
listening, writing, reading, and communicating visually to learn. 

Teachers who effectively support students* use of language for learning need to 
recognize that interaction in learning is characteristic both of young children and of older 
students in natural settings. Students are innately social beings who collaborate to learn and 
to cairy out tasks. Observing playground activities at an elementary school, middle- 
schoolers building a rocket, or high school aged students fixing a car attests to this. 
Unfortunately, in many schools the environment.has somehow become one that inecludes 
or punishes these natural learning processes and instead emphasizes silence, competition, 
and display of transmitted knowledge to the teacher. As teachers, we need to create an 
environment that siq)ports students* natural desire to explore and to know, while also using 
instructional strategies which are effective in supporting the use of communication to leant. 
Wells (1986) expressed this point beautifully in The Meaning Makers: Children Leartung 
Language and Using Language to Learn. He concluded: 

We are meaning makers— every one of us: children, parents, and teachers. To 
try to make sense, to construct stories, and to share them with others in speech 
and in writing is an essential part of being human. For those of us who are more 
knowledgeable and more mature— parents and teachers— the responsibility is 
clear: to interact with those in our care in such a way as to foster and enrich their 
meaning making (p. 222). 
The stories that learners must construct are their individual understandings of 
situations, events, or sets of facts. This '"knowledge cannot be transmitted. It has to be 
constructed afresh by each individual knower on the basis of what is already known and by 
means of strategies developed over the whole of that individual's life, both outside and inside 
the classroom r (Wells, p. 218). Wells has demonstrated "that the best way in which adulu 
can help them to learn is by giving them evidence, guidance, and encouragement" (p. 2 IS). 
He called this the guided reinvention of knowledge, "in which the teacher aims to facilitate 
learning rather than to direct it** (p. 219). 

This section outlines procedures teachers can use to facilitate the use of language 
for learning across the curriculum. It will explore strategies such as those used by our 
teacher, T, to guide growth in communication abilities necessary both for in-school use and 
for lifelong learning. The suidents in that classroom may have seemed unusually adept in 
the use of communication and group-learning processes. Their teacher had used a combi- 



Teachers need to 
create an environ^ 
ment that supports 
students' natural 
desire to explore and 
to know. 
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nation of in^idenUl and direct instructional approaches to facilitate the students* natural 
ability to use language for learning. A closer look at these strategies and their implementa- 
tion in one classroom will help teachers in all curricular areas and at all insuiictional levels 
to identify ways to enhance communicative competence. 



Principles of Learning and Teacliing 

Anumber 6[ principles of learning provide tht fecundation for effective instnicUonal 
practices. It is helpful to consider these principles ir^ relation to the development of 
communication processes and skills. Among those most c^itral to guiding growth in using 
language for learning are: 

1. Communication processes, like many understandings, auitudes, and skills, are 
learned spontaneously through use in a suppc^ve environment in which 
learners are assisted in reaching their goals. 

2. Communication processes aie best learned in real-use situations so that the 
context for learning and using these abilities is similar. Often this in-context 
teaching will be incidental; that is, it will occur as guidance and support are 
given indirectly at the teachable moment When a nnore generalized need for 
a communication process or skill is recognized by learners, a direct, in-context 
skill-teaching lesson or unit may vlso be used. 

3. Learning C£n be facilitated by supporting communication processes which the 
learner is not yet able to use independently. A mcxt mature language user or 
collaborating peers provide a support system, or what has been called an 
instructional scaffold, to permit use of an ability which the learner cannot yet 
carry out independentJy (Applebee and Langer, 1983; Bniner, 1975, 1978; 
Cazden. 1979. 1983; Lehr, 198S; Searle. 1984). Through this in-context 
suppoit, the learner is able both to achieve his or her intended purpose and 
gradually to internalize the communication process or skill being used. 

4. Ownership by the learner for the use of (mcesses or skills is critical in both 
incidental and direct instruction. To have true ownership, the learner must 
value the goal or the end to which the process or skill is a means. Ownership 
for isolated skills, as ends in themselves, is difficult to achieve. 

5. When $iq>porting the use of communication processes and skills for learning, 
it can be helpful to guide students to recall and qyply understandings and 
abilities which they have used previously. Examining models which are 
relevant tt> the student can also provide a basis for discovery. 

6. l/Mmng of complex processes and skills, such as those involved in commu- 
nication, is not uniform nor steady. As a student attempts to use a new level 
of ability, previously mastered skills may cause difficulty. Similarly, the 
contextof usemayaffectastudent*slevelof performance. Such ''errOTS" must 
be viewed as signs of growth, not as failures. They can be indicators of the 
leading edge of a student's growth, and thus, indicate where support can best 
be given. 

7. Feedback on the effectiveness of communication processes enhances learning, 
(particularly if the learner collaborates in self-evaluation and if the focus is kept 
on the purpose for the communication, not on the skills used to reach it 

8. For communication processes to become automatic, they must be used regu- 
larly in varying contexts. 

9. In developing cor.imunication processes and skills across the curriculum, it is 
best to use the least formal and direct instructional approach possible to meet 
students* immediate needs. 
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These principles of kaming weie evidenl in die classroom described inidslly. The 
richer expected Ae students to leanadK)i:t;±< objects bei^ their 
ability to learn through crunnnicating in various modes. 

Incidental teaching and learning were provided for, both in the grouping of the 
students and in die encouragement and support i!'^ teacher gave for dieir use of communi* 
cation in ail modes. Students "vere grouped so dutt each cluster had a mix of abilities in die 
functions and modes of language which were to be used. Also, die teacher carefully 
monitored both die observations which die students were making and die communication 
processes diey were utilizing. In diis way. an instructional scaffold could be {Movided for 
needed communication skills. By providing incidental instruction, die teacher was able to 
ftdUtaie use of and growdi in communication widKMit detnK:ting from ^ 
die lesson. In fict,diis support was critical to the students' success in meeting dieir goals. 
These SHime pvincq)!^ of learning provided die foundation when direct instruction in a 
communication piccass or skill was used to facilitate students* use of language for learning . 
A more compleie examination of die instructional strategies which characterize these two 
q>pn>aches, incidental and direct, in-context instruction, will facilitate dieir use. 



Using Incidental Instruction 



Instractional Stra^.gies 

Incidental instruction is in-context iiriStruction that takes advantage of the teachable 
moment A real-use situation creates die need for an understanding, process, or skill. 
Lemming is embedded in the use situation and does not overshadow it Several instructional 
strategies are central to effective incidental instruction. They are: 

1. Incidental instruction is highly f 'dividualized. It focuses on the immediate 
need of an individual or a group as they use a communication process or skill 
to learn. 

2. Vtien a need is identified, die teacher's role is to f»::ilitate die student's 
achie*^ent of his or her primary goal, while at the same time, guiding growth 
in d)(^ incidental ability. 

3. Guidance and support in diecommunication process or skill are kept incidental 
to die purpose for using it 

4. Siq>port in use of die skill is provided at die teachable moment; diat is, die 
moment when die learner perceives die need for die skill or can be guided to 
recognize ownership. 

5. The intended learning outcomes of incidental teaching are limited to die 
immediate level of need for die skill and to die developmental level of die 
learners. 

6. The teacher must select die incidental teaching strategy best suited to die 
learners and die situation. Two types of incidental teaching strategics ait: 

a. providing an instrucdonal scaffold to permit the student to use theprjc^.ss 
or skill to meet die immediate need widiout conscious awareness focused 
A^?» use; and 

b. /^aiding student(s) to state understandings or procedural guidelines to 
follow in the use of a communication process or skill to meet dicir goal 
in a particular situation widiout overshadowing or interfering with die 
ongoing activity. 



For commtrtica" 
tion processes to 
become automatic, 
they must be used 
regularly in varying 
contexts. 
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In practice, the 
two types of incident' 
tal teaching strate- 
gies will blend natu- 
rally. 



Using Instructloiial Scaffolding 

The decisioii as to which incidenttl teaching strategy to use in a given situation i: 
based on the teacher's judgment of tht priinaiy needs of the student(s). For example, when 
T recognized that the group of studenu described earlier was having difTiculty exploring 
ideas because of the actions of one student, it wpptmA best initially to collaborate with the 
group sharing to gtiide and support the students who were using language effectively to 
infcrnn and to question* (See p« 7 and p. 16.) Without calling any attention to the commu- 
nication itself, T was aMe to model effective dialog!^ strategies and to encourage and 
suppoit their use by the groiq>. By addressing the student who was attempting to share ideas, 
by listening carefully, and by seeking to know more, T modelled effective discussion 
strategies for the students. This provided the necessary instructional scaffold to permit them 
to continue sharing and expkvua^ !hdr observations ot the objects. 

Instructkmal scaCfokling, which can br used in either individual or group-oriented 
instruction, was successful because of T? preparation. As Apidebee and Langer (1983) 
suggest, a teacher using instmctkxial scaffolding **must a) determine the difficulties that a 
new tadc is likely to pose for particular students, b) setoct strategies that can be used to 
overcome the specific difficulties anticipated, and c) structure the activity as a whole to make 
those strategies txp\k\i (through questioning and modelling) at appropriate places in the task 
sequence** (p. 169). 

In discussing instructional scaffolding, Applebee and Langer did not distinguish 
among types (tf incidental instruction based on the degree of conscious focus on the process 
or skill, itself . Therefore, their last strategy may be more appropriate to the second type of 
incidental teachingt guiding students to state proce<f-]ral guidelines to follow. Anticipating 
students* needs, planning stiategies that can be used to support them, and modelling are 
features of iiiStnictional acafi biding ^ich T used in supporting students* use of collabora- 
tive talk. However, questioning to make strategies explicit would lead to the second type cS 
incidental teachingt described betow. In pjKtice these two incidental teaching strategies 
Win blend naturally. 



Gulfing Students to State Procedural Guidelines 

Had providing an instructional scaffold not been effective, T could have used the 
second m^jor ^)pioach to guide incidental learning. This involves guiding students to 
recognize the need for the process or skill; to discover how to use it by recalling prerequisite 
skills or examining models; and to state and apply procedural guidelines concerning using 
the process skill in a particular situatia^. without interrupting the ongoing activity. 

Let*s pick up the classroom scenario to see how this approach is used. Notice how 
T guides recognition o> the need and discovery of effective strategies to use in a discussion 
to share infomuition without taking students* attention away from the ongoing discussion. 
(Recall that the teacher is labelled T; students are labelled A, B,and C.) Thas interacted with 
the group as described earlier. However, as T continues to monitor the group, student A soon 
begins to domineer and critic^^^ cgain. T returns to the group. The dialogue that takes place 
is in the le't column, while the instructional strategies that T is attempting are in the right 
column. 
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Dialogne 



Instructional Strategies 



T: What new observations have you shared 

since I joined you last? 
A: I keq> tiying to tell them, but they don't 

listen. 

B: Guess whc's not listening! 

C: I tried to tell them about what I noticed. 

T: It seems that you are having difficulty. Can 

you help to figure out what the problem is? 
C: Well, instead of telling each other what we 

saw, we*re arguing. 
T: Do you all agree w^di that? (Students nod.) 

O.K., let*s see if you can figure out what 

will help. Let*s first see if you agree on 

why you are talking together. 
A: Well, those objects were pretty interesting 

to look at 

T: Do you suppose you all discovered the 

same things? 
B: I didn't notice what C said. 
T: So if you want to share your information, 

what do you need to be able to do? 
C: We need to kt one person tell something 

they noticed and then other pxple talk 

about that, and then the next person can tell 

something. 

T: If you are going to have a discussion to 
share youi ideas, that is one guideline that 
can help. A, can you think of another 
guideline that we*ve used before? 

A: Not to argue. 

T: What can you do if you disagree or don't 
understand? 

A: Well, you couM ask them to explain. 

T: Yes, what else could you do? 

C: Like I said, we shouM take turns. 

T: So when you continue with your discus- 
sion, you've said that you want to take 
turns sharing, listen to each other's ideas, 
question if you don*t understand, explain 
more if someone asks you, and not criti- 
cize. Will you try to follow those ideas and 
I'll check back with you later to see what 
observations and questions you have ready 
to share with the class. 



Exploring students* perception of their prog- 
ress 



Eliciting recognition and personal ownership 
of the problem 



Seeking personal commitment to the problem 
and its solution 

Building commitmentto the activity for which 
the skill is used 



Enhancing need for the skill 



Formalizing their ownership for the activity 
and the skill 



Recognizing recall of a previously used skill 
and modelling use of questions to explore 
ideas in a discussion 



Eliciting recall of other previously used abili- 
ties 



Formalizing students' statement of proce- 
dural guidelines for the process to be used and 
seeking their commitment to try them 



Offering encouragement and continued sup- 
port; reinforcing commitment to the purpose 
for the activity 
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In this intenctioii« T used several straiegies that are important to incidental learning. 
First, the focus of attention was kqH on the communication process that was being used 
within the particular activity (discussion to share observations). The focus was limited to the 
qiecific needs which the students demonstrated at that time. In this way, students were able 
to recognize the need for the skill and establish ownership. Furthert since the focus was 
limited to their immediate needs* T was able to guide discovery without interrupting the 
ongoii^ activity. 

A second important strategy was invcdving the students in discovering how to carry 
out a discussion, rather than ^^lling'* them what to do. T knew that the students had engage d 
in discussions befoiret both in and out of school. Thus* they could use their experience as a 
basis to state guidelines for an effective discussion. T used strategies to make these 
procedures conscious and dpf^cMt to this communication situation. T also effectively 
nnodelled the communication acts that are essential in a discussion to share and undersumd. 
T listened carefully to students* suggestionSt asked questions to clarify, and summarized 
understandings. (See Table 1.) 

Finallyt T immediately prepared the students to Bpply (practice) what they had 
discovered in a real*use situation for which they had a commitment. T also offered support 
and encouragement, while making the students* responsibility to the other class members 
clear. The outcome of tiiis discussion mattered. 

In this situation, T was able to use the students* interest in the objects to establish 
recognition and owners*fip for their need to discuss more effectively. Also, T was able to 
draw on students' expert ce as a basis for recalling prerequisite abilities. 

T was also able to model the skill while interacting with the students; that is, T was 
able to use discussior to learn aboi^t discussing. In attempting to facilitate use of other 
communication skills through incidental teaching techniques, a teacher might need to 
OHisider other techniques to build awareness of the need for a communication process or 
skill. Other bases fca discovery might be needed, such as familiar examples (models) of the 
process or skill which students could examine. The decision as to which techniques to use 
depends on the nature of the skill q€ process being used, the students* awareness of the 
process or skill, their present level of ability with it, and the teacher*s judgment concerning 
the primary goal for a specific student at that time. 



Individualizing Incidental Instruction 

Individualization is essential to both types of incidental instruction. In this 
classroom interaction T needed to be prepared to support students who chose to use visuals 
to record observations in their learning logs. Choice of visual elements and words 
(semantics), design elements (syntax), and use of visual elements (graphemics) are perform- 
ance skills which siq)port communication through use of visuals to inform. (See Table 4.) 
In this situation T might interact differently with at least five different types of students: 
1. The student who Is not ready to focus on a particular process or skill. 
T observes a student who is struggling to clarify and compose his or her 
intended meaning. Even though this student is also having difHculty with 
aspects of visual/graphemic reimsentation, T gives attention to the thinking 
and composing abilities necessary for making meaning. This student is not 
ready init'ally to give attention to the presentational aspects of visual commu- 
nication. T guides the student to defer concern for these matters, at least until 
a personally satisfying meaning has been drafted. 
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2. The stiidcBt who is capable with fuidance and support. 

T observes a student who expresses conceni about his or her drawing while 
drafting. T knows from experience that the student is able to communicate 
meanings visually with an instructional scaffold. T first asks the student to 
summarize the ideas he or she is tiyiqg to convey. Next, Tasks the student to 
describe one or two techniques that can help the audience understand. In this 
way, T provides a scaffold for the activity. 

The student is guided to clarify the intended meaning and then to think 
about how to communicate it roost effectively. T suggests that the student first 
complete a draft and then find a partner to share with in revising. When the 
student is ready to revise, T encourages the student to let the partner te 11 what 
he or she understands fiom the visual. This feedback permits the composer to 
check whether the intended meaning has been communicated, provides the 
student with a basis to revise design elements and buikis confidence in use of 
visual communication. After sharing between the partners, T reinforces the 
student's intemalizatk>n of the communication processes involved by having 
him or her serve as a responder for another student 

3. The student who is capable, but una ure. 

Flom previous classroom interactions, T knows that this student is able to com- 
municate meanings through visuals. When the studentexpresses worry. Tasks 
him or her to explain what things are important to think about in using a visual 
to inform others (i.e., to state procedural guidelines to follow). The student 
identifies three elements: thinking about what to include in the diagram to 
show important ideas, using colors, and selecting captions to clarify meaning 
and ciq>ture attention. T responds positively and encourages the student in 
undertaking the process. 

4. The student who is capable of using the process or skill, but does not 
Building awareness of the importance of the process or skill is critical for this 
student This requires that the student, first, value the reason for communicat- 
ing. Being sure that students do have real purposes and real audiences is 
essential. 

With such a student, T serves as responder the draft or selects a student 
who can effectively communicate his or her undmtanding of the meaning ex- 
pressed. Letting the student know which aspects of the intended meaning the 
audience received and which were misunderstood helps the student recognize 
the need to clarify the way in which the ideas are presented T then asks the 
student to summarize plans for editing, using questioning strategies that 
highlight the communication processes and skills that are important in this use 
of visuals. 

5. The student who is able to move beyond the usual level of performance in 
the communication process or skill. 

Here T needs to judge the importance of an increased level of in-oficiency in 
the process or skill at this time. The student' s interest, the amount of use made 
of the sidll, and the ways in which the student might otherwise use this instruc- 
tional time are all factors. If T observes a student with an unusual ability to 
combine elements of visual and verbal communication to inform, this student 
might be given additional opportunities to use this mode of communication in 
group projects or might serve as a helper to other students. Alternatively, T 
might decide to encourage this student to explore other ways to communicate 
information in order to broaden his or her abilities. 



Being sure that 
students do have 
real purposes and 
real audiences is es- 
sential. 
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Using Direct, In-Context Instruction 



When to Use Direct Instruction 

At times, teachers may find that incidental teaching techniques are not the best 
choice for developing communication processes or skills that students need for learning. 
Then» an in-context, direct lesson or unit may be (danned to develop q)ecific communication 
abilities. An in-context lesson is a lesson taught within an ongoing activity to develop a 
process or skill which is necessary for successful completion of the activity. An in-context 
unit is a series of lessons designed to develop a process or skill required to carry out a planned 
learning activity. 

A direct instructional approach is most often chosen when one or more of the 
following conditions exist 

1. Many studeiS la have a similar type and level of need for growth In a com- 
mnnication proceis or lUlL 

A math teacher who notices that many students fail to remember specifics in 
orally presented problems uses direct instruction to help the students discover 
strategies for identifying and remembering information and for translating that 
information into the algorithm necessary to solve the problem. 

2. The commonication process or skill has general application in the car- 
ricular area; that is, students will need to use the skill many times in the 
Mutt. 

A science teacher who plans to have students use learning logs to record ob- 
servations from experiments throughout the year introduces this skill through 
direct instruction to enhance both effectiveness and efficiency of instruction. 
Further, the direct lesson or unit provides a base for later incidental teaching 
needed to meet individual needs. 

3. The communication process or skill is important in this curricular area^ 
both Iter schooling and in uses outside of schooL 

A social studies teacher who makes frequent use of discussion groups deter- 
mines that a direct lesson or unit on this communication skill is an impcMlant 
learning outcome because of its frequent classroom use and because of its 
importance in a democratic society. Similariy, a vocational education teacher 
uses direct instruction to develop intorviewing skills before their use to gatfier 
information on specific careers, knowing that use of interviewing strategies is 
vital in job seeking and in most careers. 
Teacher judgment is required in determining whether to use a direct lesson in the 
context of the ongoing activity or to use a unit which is scheduled either before the 
anticipated use or along with it Earlier it was suggested that teachers use the least formal 
and direct instructional approach possible to effectively meet students* needs. Following 
this principle, a teacher will select an in-context lesson when the students* needs are specific 
to a given application and when the students* level of ability is close to the level that is 
needed. A unit is wied when needs are broader or when the teac^^'^.r wants to demonstrate the 
generalized qiplication of the process or skill. It is important to recognize that the in-context 
lesson is a diversion from the instructional experience within which it is taught. If more than 
one or two such lessons are needed at one time to meet students* anticipated or observed 
communication needs, then a unit approach is probably warranted. 

Timing of an in-context lesson or unit is important Ownership is enhanced if the 
instructkm can be scheduled after the need has become apparent to the students. Similarly, 
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if application can immediately follow instruction, intmalization of learning will be 
enhanced When an in-context lesson is to be used, it is best to involve the students in 
recognizingtheirneedsandthenprovideinstruction. When a unit is needed, scheduling may 
present a challenge. An elementary teacher in a self-contained classroom ofte^ can time 
instruction so that a unit on the communication process which is needed for a content area 
activity can be taught as part of language arts, while the curricular activity for which it is 
needed continues* The two units can then meige when students make use of the skill. 
Departmentalized elementary , middle-school , and secondary teachers may be able to spli t an 
instructional time block so that the two units are taught concurrently. If duu is not possible, 
it may be necessary to preview an iq>coming activity in order to create ownership for a 
communication process or skill, carry out the unit to develop the skill, and then initiate the 
activity for which the skill is needed. 

Instructioiial Strategies 

Several instructional strategic are important to both the direct, in-context lesson 
and unit 

1. Student ownership for the process or skill must be developed. This is best 
accomplished if students are using the skill either dirtcJy or throu^ simula- 
tion, for example, role-playing use of an interview to seek information before 
actually conducting the interview. 

2. Instruction in communication processes and skills must focus on entire 
processes or identifiable parts within them, not on isolated subskills. In 
prqMring to give reports to inform others, attentk>n is given in a unit or lesson 
to prqxffing the audience to listen, but not given to articulation skills. 

3. Students should be guided to discover how to cany out a process or skill by 
engaging in the process, reqxxiding to models, and applying prior abilities. 
Real, whole-language experiences involving oral, written, and visual commu- 
nication are used to guide discovery. 

4. Students are helped if they are guided to state generalizations or guidelines 
which they wish to follow. These gfiidelines serve as a basis for iq)plication 
and for self-evv^luation. 

5. Fdlowing direct instruction on a communication process or skill, incidental 
teaching techniques are used to guide plication and to promote internaliza- 
tion. 



Instruction in 
communication 
processes and skills 
must focus on entire 
processes or identifi- 
able parts within 
them, not on iso- 
lated subskills. 



Using a Direct, In-Context Lesson 

These principles of direct instruction can be i llustrated by returning to the classroom 
example described earlier. T plans to involve the students in a series of learning activities 
that will require use of visuals to record and share infonnation. In previous experiences in 
which visuals have been used as a source of infonnation, T has observed that students often 
fail to notice details. They also fail to relate the information which is presented in labels or 
captions to information presented visually. T decides thata direct, in-context lesson will help 
students in composing vL«uals to inform and in comprehending the infonnation in the visuals 
their peers develop. In order to increase ownership, T initiates the lesson when the students 
have decided to create visuals but have not yet begun to draft them. Objectives for the lesson 
include awareness that the same information can be presented verbally and visually; 
awareness that sometimes the audience is aided by use. oi visuals and words together, ability 
to decide when to use visuals alone, words alone, or visuals and words together, ability to 
select and create visual elements and to design them to convey an intended meaning; ability 
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Incidental teach- 
ing techniques will 
foster intemaliza" 
tion of these con- 
cepts and abilities. 



to create labels or captions which help to focus attention and clarify meaning; and ability to 
interpret meaning from a visual/verbAl display. 

In preparing for the lesson* T selects three visuals related to the topic the students 
are working on, but is careful not to select ones that are on the same question that any student 
has selected. One of these visuals lacks clarity in visual presentation, one has an effective 
visual presentation but is poorly labelled, and the third is effective both in visual and verbal 
presentation. 

T begins the lesson by recalling that students have talked about using visuals in 
sharing their information. T adcs students to talk in pairs to list times when they have used 
visuabasasourceof information. After a few minutes. Tasks the students to share. Included 
in their composite list are ads, pictures in books, directions for games or equipment, signs, 
and labels. T points out that in many of these examples visuals and words are combined to 
inform and asks students to talk about why this is done. Their ideas include that it is a way 
of getting attention, that there is a need to see what you are reading about, and the fact that 
some information can be expressed mem clearly through both visualsand words than just one 
mode. 

T then asks the students if they can think of a time when th^ have had difficulty 
understanding a sign or picture. Several students cite directions for games and information 
in textbooks. T then asks what problems they think they may face in working on their visuals 
or in learning from the visuals others have made.. Problems include deciding what to include 
in the visual, what labels to use, and how to know what is important in "reading" someone 
else's visual. 

T siiggests that students look at some visuals to see if they can develq) guidelines 
for how to read information presented both visually and vnbally. T notes that this will help 
them to have ideas about how to compose an effective visual to inform othm. 

T first presents the visual that effectively presents information through both modes. 
Students are asked to talk in pairs about what they can learn from this visual and how the 
author was able to convey that meaning. After partners have had time to form ideas, T begins 
discussion . Students notice that the visual is clearly presented, that color is used to make the 
object look real, and .""at the visual indicates the size of the object T asks them to identify 
important infr)rniation that is not presented visually. Students mention names of parts, but 
are quick to note that the cm>tions tell that T then guides the students to examine the two 
less-effective visuals. After students identify their strengths and weaknesses, T asks what 
they think the creatcx* of the first visual did that the others did not As students offer ideas, 
T lists them for later reference. Their generalizations follow. 

1. Decide what information you want to give your audience. 

2. Think about how a visual could help the audience understand. 

3. Prepare a draft of the visual, trying to clearly include the impcvtant informa- 
tion. 

4. Think about a caption or title to get the audience's attention. Think about how 
words could be used to label or explain parts of the visual and add them. 

5. Check your draft to see if it included the information your audience needs and 
if it is easy to understand. 

6. Make any changes you decide are helpful and then make a final copy if you 
need to. 

T concludes the lesson by having the students look at the information they have 
gatheredandlistparts they thinkcanbestbepresentedwitha visual. They plan to begin woik 
on the visuals in the next lesson. T will encourage students to refer to their list of guidelines 
for creating visuals as they work. Incidental teaching techniques will fost^ internalization 
of these concepts and abilities. 
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Using a Direct, In-Context Unit 

T uses a direct, in-context unit to develop students* ability in a communication 
process or skill less finequently than incidental instniction or an in-context lesson. One 
occasion when T used a unit qyproach was in introducing the use (^learning logs. A learning 
log is an account of progress, record of activity, description of obs^ed changes, expression 
of responses, or collection of ideas which is kq>t on a systematic basis. Sometimes called 
content journals, learning logs have been used successfully in all areas of the curriculum. 

T knew that the students had not previously kept learning logs, although they were 
fiimiliarwith the useofpersonal journals. Because T planned to make regular use of learning 
logs, it seemed iq>propriate to invdve the students in a unit to explore the purpose of such 
logs and to develop strategies for their use befoie an activity in which students would use logs 
to record observations. 

T knew that it was important for the students to be exposed to the use of logs before 
such a unit in order to develop ownership for learning mm about their use. Therefore, T 
guided the students to keq) a class log oi their progress in achieving a class goal. Daily 
entries were dictated by the group during the flrst week. At the end of the week, each student 
was given a looseleaf notebook containing the first wedc's entries and several blank pages. 
Qass dictation continued during the second week. Students were also encouraged to add 
personal observations in their own logs about their individual progress toward the goal. This 
built awareness of the function erf logs and gave students a basis to identify skill needs. This 
experience also led the students to suggest that they could keep individual learning logs to 
record their discoveries about the objects they were examining in the experience described 
earlier. 

When this use (rf logs was suggested, T initiate^ the direct, in-context skill-teaching 
unit on the use of learning logs. To crystallize ownership, T guided the group to talk about 
how having individual records of their observations could be useful as a source of 
information as their exploration progressed. Students recognized the value of a log as a basis 
for discovering features or patterns that might be missed if they were not recorded. T then 
asked the students if it made any difference what type of entries they made if the logs were 
to be used to discover relationships. Students were encouraged to consider whether the class 
log would be useful for that purpose. This led students to decide to explore the characteristics 
they would want their logs to have since they were to be used as a basis for discovering 
relationships. T suggested that students examine the features of learning logs kept by others. 

To guiue discovery of characteristics of effective logs, T provided the class with a 
variety of logs. Students were encouraged to add to the collection. Included were logs of 
scientific experiments, growth cycles, journeys, ideas for personal writing, and progress in 
mastering ^ new ^11. Some included specific details, while others recorded personal 
feelings. Some included labelled diagrams and samples. Some contained specific numeric 
data, while i 'ws contained only general amounts. 

In ex4mining the logs, the suidents were encouraged to consider why they thought 
the person had prepared it This activity led them to list two broad purposes logs: to keep 
an accurate and detailed account of an experience to provide a basis for drawing conclusions, 
and to keep a personal record to help one recall an experience. The students classified the 
logs into these two types. 

Next, T asked the students to work in pairs to discover the features that made each 
type of log effective for its purpose. Students listed the following characteristics of a log that 
was to be used as evidence for drawing conclusions. 

1 . A log is kept for a specific purpose. You should decide what the purpose of 
the log is to be before you start 
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If students are to 
become independent, 
lifelong learners, 
they must he sup- 
ported in their use of 
oral, written, and 
visual communica-' 
tion to carry out a 
full range of lan- 
guage functions with 
diverse audiences. 



listed. 



2. Entries should be made regularly. 

3. Detailed information which fits the purpose for the log is included. 

4. Diagrams, pictures, or samples are included when they help to record informa- 
tion. 

For a log which is to serve as a personal record, the following characteristics were 



1. 



The log is kepi so that the person can remf mbcr the experience or can keep a 
list of ideas. 

2. Entries can be made daily or whenever something special happens. 

3 . Include things that you want to remember, the way things looked, and how you 
felt about things. Pictures can help you remember. 

T next asked students if they thought it was possible for a person to keep both kinds 
of logs about the same experience. For practice in keq>ing logs before using them in the 
planned activity, the students decided to keq> both types of logs for an activity of their 
choosing for the next few days. Time was jHOvided each day for the students to prepare their 
entries and to share them with a partner. They used the characteristics the class had identified 
to create and respond to the logs. During this time, T used incidental teaching techniques to 
help students refine their use of logging skilb. 

When the students were ready to begin examining the objects to find relationships, 
T guided them to identify the type of log they should keep. As daily entries were made, T 
continued to provide an instructional scaffold for students who needed siqiport with the skill. 
Gradually, as students became more independent in their use of learning logs to record 
observations, this support was withdrawn. 

To help students recognize that they had developed a useful learning tool, T guided 
them to discuss the value of their logs in successfully completing the activity. Students also 
were encouraged to list other activities, both in and out of school, in which logs could be 
useful. They considered the type of log they would want to keep for each purpose. In later 
weeks, T encouraged use of learning logs whenever it seemed an>rq>riate in order to 
encourage students to value their use. 



Making Communication Work in Your Classroom 

Throughout this guide we have followed T, a rej^esentative of the many effective 
teachers at all levels and in all teaching areas who know the excitement of collaborating with 
students in learning. Such teachers know that if students are to become independent, lifelong 
learners, they must be supported in their use of oral, written, and visual communication to 
carry out a full range of language functions with diverse audiences. These teachers follow 
the four i^inciples which Wells (1986) suggested that adults use to facilitate language 
development: 

• To treat what the child has to say as worthy of careful attention. 

• To do one's best to understand what he or she means. 

• To take the child's meaning as the basis for what one says next 

• In selecting and encoding one's own message, to take account of the child's 
ability to understand— that is, to construct an appropriate interpretation, (p. 
218) 

Wells was concerned with providing an environment at home and at school that 
would facilitate children's ability to make meaning through language. His principles apply 
to the respect and support which students of all ages deserve as they learn to communicate 
and communicate to learn across the curriculum. As all teachers become more aware of the 
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central place which communication processes have in learning across the curriculum, they 
will develop ficility in the use of strategies to collaborate with students in learning. As 
teachers begin this journey, additional examples of techniques for integrating language 
across the curriculum may be helpful. Selected sources sre grouped around the central 
themes in this section: language across the curriculum, incidental and direct instruction, and 
instructional scaffolding. Annotations for each citation are included in the main bibliogra- 
phy. 
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Analyzing the Infusion 
of Communication 



Strategies for Analyzing the Use of 
Communication Abilities and Understandings 

Effective use of communication processes and skills is essential to learning and 
interaction in all cuiricular areas. Communication across the cuiriculum dq)ends on each 
teacher's awareness of and commitment to the development of communication processes. 
Strategies for incorporating communication across the curriculum were recommended in tiie 
previous section. In order to effectively utilize those strategies, individual teachers need a 
systemalic way to identify the communication aUlities and understandings required in the 
learning experiences diey now use. Teachers also need a systematic way to monitw their 
students' communicationabilitiesandneedsinord^toprovideforgrowth. Finally, teachers 
need a way to assess whether the communication processes thry now use in instructional 
activities most effectively focilitate learning in their specific curricular areas. 

Teachers can use tiie *Tom for Analyzing Communication Abilities and Under- 
standings Across the Curriculum" (Diagram 2) to identify, monitor, and assess tiie commu- 
nication abilities and understandings used now in student learning experiences during a 
given curricular segment This analysis can be fx a time segment (week, montii, quarter, 
semester) or for an instructional segment (a learning activity, a lesson, a unit witiiin a course, 
a course). The following steps should be used when completing Diagram 2. 

1. In tiie first column, briefly describe the learning experience tiiat is to be 
analyzed. 

2. In the second column, identify tiie communication processes and skills 
required in tiie learning experience. Diagram 1 and Table 1 can be used to 
identify die individual capacities, the language functions and communication 
acts tiuough which diey are carried out, die communication mode(s), and tiie 
audience(s) involved in die learning experience. 

3. In the diird column, list the communication abilities and undmtandings that 
students use successfully (observed) and tiie skills that need support (needed) 
in order to enhance communicative effectiveness. Tables 1 through 4 can be 
used to identify communication abilities and understandings needed in a 
learning expmence. 

4. In column four, list extensions in the use of integrated communication 
processes and skills (functions, modes, and audiences) tiiat can enhance 
learning. Diagram 1 and TaUe 2 can be used to identify potential uses of oral, 
written, and visual communication. 



Teachers need a 
systematic way to 
identify, monitor, 
and assess communi- 
cation abilities and 
understandings. 




Diagram 2 
Blank Form 



Fonn for Analyzing Communication Abilities 



Teacher 
Level 



Directions: Briefly describe the learning experiences used in Column 1. In Column 2, use Diagram 1 and Table 1 to identify 
Individual Capacities, Language Functions and Communication Acts, Mode(s), and Audience(s). 



Column 1 

Brief Description of Learning Experience 



Column 2 

Individual Capacities, Language Functions and 
Communication Acts, Communication Mode(s), 
and Audience(s) 
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Diagram 2, cont« 



and Undeistandings Across the Curriculum 

Course/^jtaAJnit 

Dates or Tiine Span 



Use Tables 1 through 4 to identify observei and needed communication abilities and understandings in Column 3. List 
extensions to enhance learning through communication in Column 4. 



Column 3 

Communication Abilities and Unv 'erstandings 



Column 4 
Extensions to Enhance Learning 
through Communication 



Observed 



Needed 
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Diagram 3 

Vs Entry for Scenario on Pages 7 and 16 



Form for Analyzing Communication Abilities 



Teacher H. 

Uvel '^"y 



Directions: Briefly describe the learning experiences used in Column 1. In Column 2, u«e Diagram 1 and Table 1 to identify 
Individual Capacities, Language Functions and Communication Acts, Mode(s), and Audieface(s). 



Coiomn 1 

Brief Description of Learning Experience 



Column 2 

Tndlvidaal Capacities, Language Functions and 
Communication Acts> Communication Mode(s)9 
and Audlence(s) 



Small-group examination of objects as a basis for 
questioning and discovery. 



Use perceiving, manipulating, thinl^ing, talking, 
feeling, wondering. 

Labelling, describ'rig, questioning, agreeing, dis- 
agreeing, wondering, collaborating, addressing, 
giving and taking iurns. 

Oral mode. 

Small group. 
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Diagram 3, conl. 



and Understandings Across the Curriculum 

Course/AitaAJnit ^OJ^ 



Dates or Time Span x/xx/xx 



Use Tables 1 through 4 to identify observed and needed communication abilities and understandings in Column 3. List 
extensions to enhance learning through communication in Column 4. 



Column 3 Column 4 

Communication Abilities and Understandings Extensions to Enhance Learning 

Observed Needed through Communication 



Use of learning logs to record individual obsnrvations 
and questions after peer interaction (written and 
visual modes). 
Oral interaction to share written and visual logs. 
Whole-group listing of discoveries and questions. 
Planning for further study. 

observations. 
Willingness to explore. 
Confidence to share. 
Awareness of roles in 

communication. 



ADiiKy to notice proper- 
ties. 

Ability to describe 

properties. 
Ability to associate 

properties. 
Ability to question own 



Difficulty in seeking and 
giving turns. 

Difficulty sharing per- 
spectives. 

Difficulty questioning 
another's ideas 
without criticizing. 
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Teachers can use the analysis form to determine the range of communication 
abilities and understandings which students are required to use in their instructional 
programs. Examination of entries in columns 1 and 2 over a time span or an instructional 
segment can be compared to Diagram 1 and Table 1 to determine whether the range of 
communication functions, modes, and audiences being used is iqypropriate to the learning 
outcomes in the curricular field and to students* growth in using communication to learn. 

The communication analysis form also provides teachers with a tool for monitoring 
students* abilities and needs (columns 2 and 3). It can be used either to anticipate and prepare 
for skill needs in a planned activity or to analyze an instructional experience which has just 
been completed. Diagram 3 shows the entry that T made while planning for the activity in 
which students were to share their observations of objects. (See p. 7 and p. 16.) Anticipa- 
tion of the language competencies that were required for this activity prciMued T to observe 
the students* communication processes as they interacted. This observation permitted T to 
identify both the abilities that students used successfully and those abilities for which they 
were likely to need support (column 3). By anticipating skill needs, T was able to 
successfully use incidental teaching strategies to support learning through communication 
during the activity. However, when analysis of a planned experience indicated that students* 
communication needs coii'd not easily be siq)ported through incidental instruction, T used 
direct instruction, as was described in the strategies section. (See pp. 30-34.) The 
communication analysis form can also be used as a planning guide to enhance integration of 
communication across the curriculum (column 4). In planning for the learning experience 
shown in Diagram 3, T initially only planned to have students share their observations orally 
in small groups. However, before the lesson T used the ''Model of Communication" to assess 
these plans. T decided that learning would be enhanced i^ students recorded observations in 
their learning logs and shared those observations befon'. the class discussion (column 4). 
These extensions integrated the visual and written modes, extended the audience, and built 
confidence for the class discussion. When these extensions were identified, T used another 
copy of the form to list them as learning experiences (column 1) and analyzed them, as well. 

Concern for communication by teachers across the curriculum is intended to 
facilitate learning in each curricular area, not to prescribe it This means that the commu- 
nication processes and skills used by groups of students in specific curricular areas must 
grow from the instructional activities in which they are involved. They must be tailored to 
students* individual abilities and needs. Therefore, the sequence of communication proc- 
esses and skills can only be determined by the teacher(s) who are in direct interaction with 
a group of students. The imposition of a predetermined sequence of communication skills 
would interfere both with instructional outcomes of specific curricular areas and with 
effective language learning. By systematically analyzing the communication processes 
being used, teachers will be prepared to monitor their students* progress and to meet their 
needs. In fact, systematic use of the analysis form will provide an anecdotal record of the 
communication experiences and abilities for a group of students. It can also be used for 
individual students in the group. 

Initially, use of the form will require conscious analysis and reference to Diagram 
1 and Tables 1-4. Soon, however, the nature of the language functions and the communica- 
tion acts that are used to carry them out will be internalized so that this becomes a natural way 
of thinking about the teaching-learning process and of monitoring students* progress in using 
language to learn. To facilitate use of the form for analyzing communication abilities, the 
appendix contains two additional scenarios and their accompany ing analyses. The first (Dia- 
grams 4 and S) is for T*s use of learning logs and small-group sharing prior to whole-class 
discussion, which was described earlier (p. 7). The second (Diagrams 6 and 7) involves an 
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instructional experience common to many curricular areas and teaching levels— use of a 
guest speaker. Teachers aie encouraged to use these scenarios for practice by reading the 
scenario, completing the form to analyze communication alHlities and understandings 
involved, and comparing their analyses to the ones provided. It will be helpful if teachers 
can discuss their analyses with ccdleagues before comparing them to the analyses provided. 
Additional directions are contained in the qipendix. 

After this initial practice with the form, teachers should begin analysis of the 
communication abilities required in learning experiences from their own classrooms. At 
first, it wiU help to focus on a singk learning activity within a lesson, rather than on a lesson 
or uniL Also, in early uses to monitor student progress, it will be helpful to focus on a single 
student or small groiq) oi students rather than on the whole class. The scope of the 
instructional segment and the number of studenf^ to be analyzed can be extended as teachers 
learn to use the form. 



Using the Communication Analysis Form 
to Promote Articulation of Communication 

The communication analysis form can be used by either one teacher or by a group 
of teachers to infuse communication across the curriculum. It can be a means to ensure that 
at each level and in each insouctional area suidents are provided experiences with diverse 
functions ot language, with differing modes of communication, and with diverse audiences 
so that they continually grow in the use of communication processes needed for learning. 
Teachers in similar teaching areas and levels can share results of their communication 
analyses. Such a compilation can provide a basis for building vertical and horizontal 
articulation of communication processes and sldlb. Special attention can be given to 
communication skills unique to specific subject-matter areas and to careers in those fields. 
For example, if a group of teachm determines that specific communication processes are 
needed for learning activities in their subject-matter area, they can jointly plan how and at 
which levek to develop those abilities. Examples include ability to read directions or 
diagrams in vocational education classes or to interpret word problems in mathematics. 



The communica- 
tion analysis form 
also provides teach- 
ers with a tool for 
monitoring students' 
abilities and needs. 



Using Analysis to Assess Horizontal Articulation 

Horizontal articulation of communication across the curriculum is a concern for 
teachers at all levels. Whether students at a given level spend much of their instructional time 
under die guidance of one teacher in a self-conuuned classroom or whether their instruction 
is provided by a team of subject-matter specialists, there should be continuity in expectations 
and experiences thrc^^hout a day and a year. Such continuity can only be achieved if 
teachers are aware their own expectations and if they coordinate those expectations with 
colleagues at the same level. To achieve horizontal articulation, teachers at each instruc- 
tional level withina program should analyze the communication abilities and understandings 
they use during selected time periods. After each teacher has analyzed his or her instructional 
experiences, results should be compiled. Teachers can then assess this compilation to 
determine whether their expectations are reasonably compatible. They can also use Diagram 
1 and Table 1 to detmnine whether sttidents are expmencing the range of languagefunctions 
and communication acts, integration of language modes, and diversity in audiences neces- 
sary to facilitate learning. As teachers share ideas for using communication for learning, they 
will grow in ability to integrate communication across the curriculum and to support its use. 
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Using Analysis to Assess Vertical Articulation 

Students should experience continuity in program experiences and expectations as 
they move from the preschool-primary through the middle school/junior high and secondary 
levels. Analysis of communication can serve as a tool to promote vertical articulation 
throughout the curriculum. Teachers can share and discuss their compiled results both by 
subject-matter gioiq>iQgs or dqMrtments and as a total faculty. This sharing can be used to 
identify the need to augment the use of communication processes at specific levels, can 
fitcilitate coordination of learning expectations at all levels, and can be a vdiicie for sharing 
instructional strategies. Such dialogue will lead to the realization by the total faculty of 
common goals and the interdqiendence of all subject areas. It will also highlight the central 
[dace of communication in learning across the curriculum* 

Using this Guide and the Communication 
Analysis Form to Infuse Communication 

Ikble 5 outlines the steps described earlier for use of the communication analysis 
form to identify communication abilities required in the ongomg learning experiences which 
a teacher uses, to monitor students' progress, and to enhance the range and effectiveness of 
communication processes and skills utilized. Steps 1-8 can be carried out by a teacher 
individually or in collabcHation with colleagues. Steps 9 and 10. which focus on horizontal 
and vertical articulation of communication across the curriculum, require interaction of 
teachers who share responsibility for the learning of groups of students. 

Although Steps 1-8 can be carried out by one teachor. there is much to be gained 
through collaboration among teachers all concerned with enhancing uses of communication 
to learn across the curriculum. As a groiqi of teachers discuss the leamii^ experiences in 
which they involve students and the nature of the communication abilities and understand- 
ings involved, new understanding of the learning process and of the strengths of the present 
curriculum will emerge. Similarly, as teachers discuss abilities which students possess and 
their perceived needs, skill in diagnosis will result As teachers share ideas for enhancing 
learning through language, new life will be given to the curriculum and to those who create 
it Just as a theme of this guide has been that students learn best by interacting, so. too. are 
their teachers empowered as they wcx-k collaboratively. 



Tables 

Steps for Using this Guide and 
the Communication Analysis Fonn 

L Identify and describe the ciuricolar segment to be analyzed (levning activity, lesson, 

unit, M.) in column 1. 
2« Prior to sc h ed ul i n g the target leamiog experience, use Diagram 1 and Table 1 to 

identify the coromunicatioo processes to be used (ccdumn 2). 

3. In column 3, identify abiUties and understandings that you anticq^ 
(observed) and abilities that you anticipate wiU require instniction^ 

4. Fbr anticipated needs, determine which wpparndb you think will best siqqxm your 
instnictional objectives and enhance growth in communication to kam (incidental; 
direct, in-context lesson; direct, in-context unit) and plan for that instructional 
qqroach using guidelines in the strategies section. 

5 . Identify and plan for extensions to enhance learning through communication. Diagram 
1 and Table 2 can be used to idoitify potential uses oi oral, written, and visual 
communication^ 

6. During and after instruction, use cdumns 2 and 3 of die fiMin to monitcM^ 
munication and to provide for additional needs that emerge through use of incidental 
teaching strategies and subsequent direct instruction. 

7. After die learning experience, use column 4 to record extensions to enharice learning 
duough co mm u ni caii o n for use when die learning experioice is taught figain. 

8. To consider die nmge of communication situations with which students have had 
experience, and to monitor their progress in the use of communication processes and 
skills, review a series of imqyping forms for the gn>q>. 

9. To improve horizontal articulation of conununication across die curriculum, share 
results of analyses of communication abilities wiUi odier teachm at your level, 
especially diose who work wiUi die same group(s) of students. 

10. To improve vertical articulation of growdi in communication, share results of analyses 
widi teachers who share responsibility for your teaching area(s) at other instructional 
levels and widi the total faculty who share responsibility for students over time. 
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(qiectatorial) uses. examines die lelatioiiships among experience, dKnight, language, and 
ieaming dirough examples of die language of preschool, tlementary, and secondary school 
children. 

BrlttoBiJasaes. Frup^ammiRHmp^ci. Upper Montclalr.NJ: BoyntoB Cook, 1982. This book 
prasents essays written over die last 30 years fay one of England's leading teachers of teachers 
and writers about language and learning. 

Brittoii, Jamas, Tony Borfaas, Nancy Marttn, Alu McLaod, and Haroki Rosen. !%# Dt^lop^ 
m9mffWfmmiAkaUki(lhHh LomIom: Macmilian Ed^^atkm, 1975. This title reporu 
on a reseaidi project designed lo formulate and test a set of writing categories at the Univenity 
of London Institute of Education. It also analyzes die types of writing done by middle school 
and secondary students. 

Broio, WnUaai G., asd Cari M. TooUnaon. «<Litcratarc: TIm Key to Lively Content Coorses.** 
ITaadteg T^mekw, VoL 40, No. 3, December 19M, pp. 288-293. (EJ 343 697). The audiors 
suggest diaf children's liieratnre used skillfully in tandem widi texdmks makes die content 
curriculum more palatable, oonqirehensible, and memorable. 

^Bruaer, Jerome. '^'heOntotanesla of Speech Acts.'' Umnud^CiaiiLmmgmtig€,y^A.%W!$, 
pp. 1-40. (EJ 119 616). A speech act vpgnuAi to the transition from pelinguistic to linguistic 
communication is adopted in order to consider Isnguage in rdation to behavior and to 
an enqihasis on die use, rstfacr dian die form, of language. 

*BruBer, Jerome. 'The Role of DUofue In Langaaic Acqolattkm.'' In ma ChiWi Ccitctptiom 
•fUmiM^e, ed. by A. Sinclair, R. J. Jarvella, and W. J. M. Levelt New York: Springer- 

^ Verlage,lf78,pp.241*2S6. Bruner explores die role ofdialogue in language development He 
summarizea research by odwr linguisU inchidmg Chomsky, Brown, and Halliday, and shows 
how iMtental support or *'scaffokiing** serves u a platform for die child's language. 

Bnckky, Marilyn Hanf. ''Whan Teachers Decide to Integrate the Laagoage Arts.** Urngmrngt 
Aitt^ VoL 63,Mnrch 1986, pp.369-377. (EJ3312S0). Buckley describes apioject to integrate 
teaching of the separate language artt in diree elementary schools. Included are the philosophi- 
cal sutements of die project; guidelines; activities for before, during, and after reading; and a 
positive evaluation of the project 

Bullock, Terr) L, and Karl D. Hcase. Rmiimz In Uba SoeimlSiudkt Clmrot^m. Washington, DC: 
National Bducatkm Assodathm, 1981. (ED 206 555). This publication is designed to help 
those liiio luve had no special traiiiing in readiiig but realize studenu 
social studies materials. 

•Boshing, Beverly A^ and Judith L Schwartz, ads. imt^gmtimg tkg iMguMgt Am im ifta 
Bkm0tUnyS€k00L Urbana,IL: National Cooncll of Teachera of £ngllsh, 19S3. (ED 238 
829). These X9 essays attenqn to solve two problems diat have long plagued those who desire 
to integrate the language arts^ack of practical knowledge of how to integrate iiutruction and 
lack of professional support for the teacher i^ wanu an integrated curricuhmi to take to a 
superintendent or Khool board. 

Butler, Andrea, and Jan TnrbllL T0wmni m ft^idimg^WHtimg CImuroom. Portsmouth, NH: 
KetaeoMinn Educational Books, 1985. (ED 250 650). The audiors discuss ways in which die 
pioceas qyproach dut hu revolutionized teaching writing may be ^iplied effectively to the 
teaching of reading. 

•Calkins, Lncy McConnkk. The Art •/ Temekimg WHUmi. Portamoath, NH: Helnemann 
Educathmal Books, 1986. The book includes chqiters on poetry, fiction, sTfd report writing, 
with extensive sections on reading-writing connections, writing development, teacher-student 
conferences, and writing acrou the curriculunL It includes sections on mini-lessoiu on skills, 
trusting mcidental learning, and learning logs. 
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•CalklM, Lmcy McCormkk. •'WlitB Chlldm Wut to PuBctiuitc: Bask Skills Belong in 

5C7«S73. Callonf dcmoiiitratafthitUMtof puncti^^ 

incidflntAl teachinf indie context of writing than tliiough formal drill exercises. 

Cut, Eileen, and Donna Ogle. "V-W-L Ptna: A Strategy for Comprehension and 
SnHl■nrtIatlon.'*/•«rMl^Jr«n«lV»VoL3•,^k>.7,AprU19^^ (EI 350 560). 

Cair and Ogle add mapping and summarizatkm to the K-W-L (Know, Want to Know, Learned) 
strategy to prodoce a readmg-diinking strategy, equally helpful to remedial and nonremedial 
high sdiool students for content area texdxioks. 

•Caaden,Coartney. ««AdsilAaBlBtnacetoLnngnnteDeTelopaMnt: Scaffolds, Models, and Direct 
butractlon.'' Im EUf^hpimgiMtmef: Y0mmgCkUdnM'sU99^lMgmMg€,Mt9dhjR€h%rt 
Parker and Fmncea A. DnTls. Newnrk^DE: International Rending AaaoclatkNi, 1983. (ED 
252 143). This book fxwpiiM>f language in its broader social, cultural* and cognitive contexts 
and discusses die role of adult support for children's emerging literacy. Many odier valuable 
papers are included. 

*Caaden, Courtney. *?eekaboo as nnlaatnctkmal Model: DlacooraeDeTetopmentatHomeand 
at SchooL" P9pmmMiM^0m^CklULMMtmg€D€P€kpm€iU, ATe. 17. Stanford, CA: 
Stanford UnlfmltyDepnrtamit of LingnlBtica,lf7f. (ED If 1274). This document reviews 
studies of classroom tsDc and modier-cldld interaction. It examines clusroom language in 
rdation to die speech rituation, sp ee ch eventt and q»ecfaactt and compares die siyporti^ 
by home language widi diet of school language. 

Ckeyney, AraoMB. T0MhlMgMmiimgSkiankr9mgkA€N0w^^r. Newark,DE: Intematkmal 
Readfa^^ AaaodatkNi, 1M4. (ED 250 €72). This publication contains techniques for using die 
newspqw in tearhing or r e in forc i ng specific reading skills. 

Chllver, Peter, and (vemrdCioald. Li^mimgMtidUMgmmi^iMlluClmsMroom: DiMeurMiptTmOdmg 
mmd WrilMg Acwu Ube Cmrrkmhm. Btansford, NY: Pergamon Preas, 1982. Chilver snd 
OouM examine die roto of Isnguage in the classroom and its effects on student le They 
focus on discussion, reading, and exporitory snd creative writing, snd exsmine die teacher's 
role in classroom communication. 

Chorny, Menoa. ""A Canadian Perspective: Focus on Talk." En^k Eimcoihm^ VoL 13, 
Febnary 1981 , pp. 3M5. (EJ 243 719). This is an overview of studies on the role of talk in 
student lesming. 

Chrlstenbury, Leila, and Patricia P. KeUy. QmnHoiUMg: A P^f Critical ThimkiHg. Urbana, 
IL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1983. (ED 226 372). The sudiors* questioning 
circle combines dvee aspects of die questioning process — die subject mstter; the individual's 
experiences, values, snd idess; and die experiences, values, and ideas of other peoples and 
cultures. 

Chrlsten8en,Unda,ed. AGaMrtelnl»ff«tfi^rl^^ Urbana,IL: EI&C Clearinghouae 

on Reading and Connunlcatlon Skills, 1982. (ED 249 512). Two model programs for 
integrating the language arts and specific lessons that integrate language arts activities for 
kindergarten through grade 12 are described. 

Collins, Sarah IL, and Frederick B. Tittte, Jr. Ttthmiaa mmi SekmtVU WrlOng. Washington, 
DC: Natkmal EdncatkMi Aaaodatlon, 1979. (ED li5 160). Special appUcations and 
annotatedexamplesoftypeiof writing sre discussed. The focus is on the unique requirements 
of business, technical and scientific writing as distinct from affective or emotive writing. 

Connelly, Desmond. **0m IntcgratkNi of School Learning.** Edueaiiom Canodm^ VoL 12, 
December 1972, pp. 23-27. (EJ971 913). Truly integrated learning calls for all die school's 
resources and Ck^eful planning by teachers and pupils. 
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CoBikUM, DavM M. •*Visul literacy wd tht Curricnloai: Mm to II Tkaa Meets the Eje.» 
Umgmn^Am, \6L 64, October 1987, pp. €34^ (EJ 3<0 632). The article discuitei the 
need American ediook to move from tfie chalk-nd-talk env 

an expending nonverbd and vifiialciiltiiie,dq)endenl on electro^ An interview 

widi author/IUustrator Oail E Haley it uaed to emphasize die power of the visual mode. 

Cooper, Cberleeitned. Tk^N&lmnmtdMmBmiwmitaifCmmpti^mcflmBtftliilL Urbena,IL: 
NntioMiCo«ncUorTeaclMr8orEi«liBk,lfSl. (£0183 369). Six contributon ducuss 
OQoqietancy issues and attempt to define language, reeding, writing, end media conq>etency. 

•Cordeiro, Pntridn, Mnry Ellen GIncolibe, unI Covtney Caxden. **Apoetrophee, Qootntkm 
Marks, and Periods: Leeralng Pnctwition In the First Grade." UmgumgeArtt, Vol. 60, 
March 1983, pp. 323-332. (EJ 277 934). Theardcledescribesastwfyoffirstgradert' progress 
inkarningpunctuetioninthecontextofwriting. It contains suggestions for in-contextteadiing 
andleammg. 

Cowen,JohnE.,ed. Tt^ehimgRmdiMgTkirmigkikeArti. Newark, DE: iBteraatkmal Readhig 
AasodatloB, 1983. (ED226339). The book shares ideas about die effective use of the arte in 
conjunction widi a reading program. The 15 autfion emphuize die practical sspecu of 
integrating mastery of reai&ig sldUs widi various srt forms. 

Crowell, Doris, and Kathrya Au. nistag a Scale of QaestloBs to Improve Ustenhig 
CoBpreheaaioB.'* Umimmg^ Am, VoL 56, January 1979, pp. 38-43. (EJ 195 969). The 
sudiofs describe resear^ diet tested die validity of a set of guidelines for a program for die 
systematic development of listening oon^)rehension skills. 

Cunningham, Patricia M., and James W. Cunningham. 'Improving Listening In Content Area 
Subjects.** NASSPBuOetim, VoL 60, December 1976, pp. 26-31. (EJ 158 035). The ability 
to listen attentively and critically is crucial. This ardcle describes two techniques for improving 
listening skiUs. 

Dalxell, Rat «^edla Unit for Secondary EagUsh.** BitiUsk QmmruHy, Vol. 16, Spring 1983, pp. 
7-12. (EJ 286 450). Dalzell offers a detailed description of a unit designed to explore the 
effectiveneis of conununicadon through die media that emi^izes all modes of communica- 
tion-^tenmg» speaking, reading* and writing. 

Devtne, Thomas G. UiUmimi SklOi StMwUk: AcU^m mmd FmgmmM, Urbana,IL: ERIC 
ClearlBghoaae on Reading and Communicattoa Skills, 1982. (ED 219 789). Devine argues 
for teaching listening u a let of high-grade skills inseparable from thinking. He reviews cunent 
theory and resesrch on the importance of listening instruction, and concentrates on successful 
clusroom ideas and exercises for grades 5-12. 

Dillon, D., and D. Searie. 'The Role of Language In One First Grade Classroom.** ReMeareh im 
the T0tieki^ •fBmgUtk, 1981, pp. 311-328. (EJ 256 215). The article investigstes die role 
of piqnl Isnguage in clusroom lesming through sn ethnographic study of one "good** teacher 
and her class, psrticularly diree average and above average pupils. It cites die need for more 
student talk u a way to learn. 

Duffy, C^eraM G., ed. Xenlteg Im Ike MlidU SthooL Newark, DE: Intemathmal Readfaig 
AssoclatkHi, 1974. (ED 098 556). Middle school reading or content area teachen will fmd 
lealisdc descriptions of reading content snd of instructionsl strstegies for this sge group. This 
is a pragmadc handbook for teachen who provide die transitional link between elementary snd 
secondary school reading. 

Dupuls, Mary M., ed. R§adlmg Im the Comtemi Areat: RtMemrtk for Teachen. Newark, DE: 
International Reading Assoclatton, 1983. (ED 236 544). This comprehensive source deline- 
ates research in content area reading. Discussion is orgsnized by chi^ter around seven specific 
consent areas: English, social studies, foreign language, madiemttics. music, physical educa- 
tioKu end science. 
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Barii, Richard. Tniekimg RmMmg wd MMtmOki. Newark, DE: IntcmatkHial Reading 
AMOdatloB, 1974. (ED IM €7t). This practical and atablc teaching guide explains the whal 
■nd liow of teaching reading along wiA teaching matfaemad^ The author demonitrates how 
uitng qjpropriate reading akilli works in poroeivtng symbols, grasping literal meaning of 
vocabulary and ex|dicit ideas, analyzing relationships, and solving v-ord problems. 

Early.Margaret '^tW^mrJ^^^DfUt.*' Bkm$t^Bmgm,\AShMMj 1974, pp. 707-714. 
(EJlOtMi). Elementary language arttprugnmu demand a balanced use of reading, wri^^ 
iq)eaking, and listening. 

Edwards, Carolyn P., and otken. •n'alkinf witli Youg Children About Social Ideas.** Youitg 
CkU .m, Vol 39, November 19t3, pp. 1M9. (EJ 2S8 574). The authors describe social 
cognition curriculum learning activities designed to enhance young children 's social and moral 
reasoning. Activities present challenging problems that children could deal with through 
dramatic skits, a thinking game, and qxmtaneous discussions. 

•EhnMr,Elllo(W. C^gmUhmmmdCmnkmbm. New York: Longman, 1962. Eisner examines the 
nileofdiesensesinconoeptfennation and, thus, Aerokof experience incurriculum. Reargues 
diat literacy involves a range of modes of rqxesentation, not just verbal language, vkA suggesU 
that buics in education must be expanded to include the many ways humans construct meaning. 

•Eisner, EllloC W., ed. RmOmi, 0^9 Am, mmdAtCnmthm ofMttmlmg. Reston, VA: National Art 
Education Assoclatton, 1978. (ED 157 032). This documentexplores fomu of cognition used 
to read text and those used to read visual art TSie role of imagination as part of the 
comprehension process is stressed, u is the need to i^proach the teaching of reading as a generic 
activity drawing on the child's prior *Veading** exn^ence. 

Emlg, Janet Tk9 Web of Mumming: BiMmys an WHtitig, TetiekiHg, LeanOttg md Thimkii^. 
Montclalr, NJ: Boynton Cook, 1983. The title of these 11 essays and talks comes firom 
Vygotsky's famous observation that Vriting is elaborating the web of meaning. The essays 
explore what writing and learning are, how they can be nurtured, and what teaching means in 
relation to them. 

"H^he Essentials of Education: A Call for Dialog vc and Action.'' Organization for the Essenthils 
of Education, 1981. Available rhNnUrbana,IL: Natkmal Council of Teachers of English. 
This policy statement endorsed by numerous professional associstions supports the interde- 
pendence of all subject areu and the central role of language and thinking in education. 

^'Essentials of English.'' Eaf'^AytfiirjMi; Vol. 72, February 1983, pp. 51-53. (EJ 274 177). This 
article emphuize^. the way English contributes to the knowledge, understanding, and skills of 
society. It defines the many f aceU of the use of Engluh: language, literature, communication 
skills (reading, writing, speaking, listening, using media), and different modes of diinking 
(creative, logical, critical). 

Fletcher, David B. *«ERIC/RCS Report: Oral Language and the Language Arts Teacher." 
Laa|gaafeAm,Vo. 58, February 1981, pp. 219-224. (EJ 240368). Fletcher examines recent 
research and iu implications for Isnguage arts teachers regarding the development of children's 
oral Itfiguage ability, speaking, and listening. 

Fletcher, James E., and Stuart H. Surlln. il#«if Commmnkmthn imUruttiom in the Secondary 
Sek^oL Urbana,IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Commuakatlon Skills, 1978. 
(ED 157 137). The authors stress the need for more knowledge about mass communication and 
a rationale for providing instruction in it They identify objectives for mass communication 
instruction at the secondary level. 

Fox, S. E., and V. G. Allen, ne Umgmage Am: Am Imtegnted Approach. New York: Holt, 
RInehart, and Winston, 1983. The whys and hows of achieving an integrated program for 
elemoitary language aru are demonstrated Fox and Allen stress the foundations, integration, 
orr^nization, and evaluation of the language arts. 




•FrtBckt JIm. "^ateftr HapptB«d to Lugii^ Acmi Um Cwrloilu? EdmetUm Cmmim, 
VoLw,WlB^lM5tPp.3M3. (BJ3334M). l¥eiichreWewBartkletpubliihedonlhetopi 
oflaiifuaieacroMdieG«Tkttlimi(LAC)6^ Ptoblemswidi LAC center on four 

isiuet: definition of LAC; infhiencet of ltn|uistk biu and m Eniliih-iubject-centered 
leadenliq): jmplpmentation difficulties; and views of the relative succeu and failure of LAC 
initiatives. 

FrledmanthivlG. /ultfyerfwrCe ww i ikl toji; ImmimthmiimlHstmetUtu Washington, DC: 
National Edncntlon Aaaocktlon, IfTS. (ED li9 SM). This document exi^ores the theoretical 
bases for die study and practice of die human relations qyproadi to intetpersonsl communica- 
tion. It also contains instructional approaches, teaching strategies, and many classroom 
activities. 

FrlediichtGastavW^and JojH.McCilntii.%ed8. MsMUfoii la lft#««i: SpitchC^mmmniaOhm. 
Wnahlttgton, DC: National Edncntlon Aaaoclntlon, IMl. (ED 19i 113). This U an 
examination of speech communication fautruction hi elementary schools, secondary schools, 
communis ooQ^eit colleges and universities, and die world of work widia focu« cn die 80s. 

FuMler, Toby. ««JoamalB Across the DiadniUnaa.'' J^mnml, December im, pp. 14-19. 

(EJ238C0). Pulwiler discusses die reasons and methods for incorporating journal writing into 
dusroom activi^ and describes die writing-ac" oss-the-curriculum program in die humanities 
davisioQ at Michigan Technological Univer iiQ . 

FulwUer, Toby. GmUMmmfor UtUig J^mmmU im SeM SHtimiM. Approved by the NCTTE 
CooinlaalononConpoeltion. Urbnna,IL: National CooncUorTenchera of English, 1967. 
(ED 2n 2"^). The audwr includes sssumptions about die connec' on betv^ dwught and 
languagedk .undertieuseofpumals,reasonsdiatjournabhelpsnidentsinteract widimaterisl 
being learned, and guidelines for assigning jouraab. 

Fnhvller,Toby,ed. Tk^UmnuAB—lu Port8Bon%NH: Boynton/Cook. ThiscoUectionof 39 
articles es^kxres uses of student journals from elementary grades dirough college in die teaching 
of En^iUh, artt and humanitiL i, and quantitative disciplines. 

FulwUer, Toby, and Art Yonng, eda. Umgumg^ C0nm€ciUmM: Wrttlmg mmd RemMmg Acrott OU 
Cmniemtmm. Urbane, IL: National Council of Tteachers of English, 1982. (ED 218 667). 
The aditon link theoretical issues to prevailing practices regarding the development of positive 
writing and reading habiu. Various aspects of "Nvriting across die curriculum** are explored by 
different audms m 12 chqiters. 

Gebhard, Ann O. "Teaching ¥fn^ In Reading and Content Artu/*JountmlofR^ing, Vol. 
27, December 1983, pp. 207-211. (EJ 291 323). Gebhard discusses four principles derived 
from dieory snd practice dut make incorporatmg writing into any class easy and wordiwhile: 
creating audience awareness, making writing tasks consequential, varying writing assignments, 
and using writing to help smdents mtegrale new material into what diey already have. 

Geller, Linda GIbaoB. W^rdpiBymmdUttgm^Umrmitigf^rCklUr^m. Urbane, IL: Notional 
CouBcUorTeocber8orEngllah,1985. (^261393). The audwr demonstrates ue many ways 
wordplay can be incorporated mto classroom teaching, such u a preschooler learning to 
categorize speech sounds widi die help of riiydinuc verse; die way children in die early 
elementary years begm to enjoy nonsense u pvt of dieir growing confidence dut they know 
what sense is; and die older elementary school student*s more sophisticated appreciation of 
humor and parody once the basic forms and social conventions of language use have been 
mastered. 

Gere, Ann Ruggles, ed. Roota Im l*# Smwdust: WHtimg to Umrm Atrou the DiuipUmes. Urbnnn, 
IL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1985. (ED 262 419). Writing can be die 
foundatwn of learning in all die disciplines. 

Gentile, Lnncc M. VglMg Spom tmd FkyMkd EdmemOom t» StnmgO^m Remdimg SkUls. Newark, 
DE: Intematkmal Reading Aaaoclatfon, 1980. (EP lyj oOl). Designedfor middle, interme- 
diate, and secondary school coaches and physical education instructors, diis book describes 
reading in general and reading as it supporu die physical education program. 




Glih«B,BrB€«ttd. The ijmgmge of School Smkftetg. Portsmouth, NH: Helnemann, 1986. This 
book examinei the place of the textbook, the role of examinations, study skills, the difficult 
langrage transfer from primary to secondary school, along with the language of mathematics, 
history, home economics, science, Engiish, and the humanities. 

Glatthora, Allan A. A GmidefirDtvehpimgmnBmglish CurrkulmmforikeEightUM. Urbana, IL: 
NatkNial Council of TtacLartoT Ew^Mk^ 1980. (ED 193 €71). This step-by-step process for 
improving the English curriculum in a school district includes an analysis of current trends and 
influences on the English curriculum, and kummarizes research findings in different language 
areas. It advocates that teachers and curriculum leaders translate this knowledge and experience 
into usable curriculum materials. The plan for curriculum development applies to any area. 

Goggls, William F. ''A Metsage for History and Social Studlea Teachers.'' SoeMStudks, Vol. 
76t July-August 1985, pp. 170- ^73. (EJ 322 807). Strategies to help social snidies teachers 
integrate writing into their classes are suggested. These include student journals, focused 
freewriting, written usignmenti used for review, creative book reports, poems, short stories, 
and songs. 

Graham, Kenneth G., and Alan Roblnaoa. Stiufy Skitts Hmtidbook: A Guide forAU Teachers. 
Newark, DE: International Reading AaaociatioD, 1984. (ED245 198). Busy elementary and 
secondary teachers can use this guidebook to improve their competence in teadiing study skills. 

Graves, Donald H. "^tx Gakispoats to Successful Writing ConfereDces." UartOmg, November 
1982, pp. 76-77. Graves discusses six characteristics of successful writing conferences between 
teachcff and student 

^Graves, Donald H. WrWmg: Teoehen ami ChUdremoi Work. P^^rtamouth, NH: Heinemann 
Educational Books, 1983. (ED 234 430). Classroom teachers will see other professionals and 
children solve problems that arise in the midst of teaching and writing. Includes a chspter on 
use of Kaffolding in writing conferences. 

Greenwood, J. The Cm for Comiemt Aerou ihe CurricmUm As Well As Language. Paper 
presented at a regional seminar of the SEAMEO Regional Language Centre (20th, 
Singapore, April 22-26, 1985). (ED 262 612). Greenwood traces the development of the 
language-across-the-curriculum (LAC) movement in Britain from the 1960s. He argues that 
LAC is a responsibility of all teachen and identifies the traditional subject-based curriculum as 
an obsticle. 

Haley- James, Shirley M. ^'Helping Students Learn Through Writing." Language Arts, October 
1982, pp. 726-731. (EJ 269 738). The author outlines ways that writing encourages learning 
and discusses when it is most likely to do so and how teachers can link writing to learning in 
content area classes. 

Haley-Jamca, Shirley M. ^'Revising Writing In the Upper Grades." Language Arts, Vol. 5?, May 
1981, pp. 562* 566. (EJ 245 671). Suggestions are presented for teachers to help writing 
students uiKlcrstind when and when not to revise their writing, along with strategies to gui<le 
revision. 

Halllday, M. A. K. Explorations in the Functions of Language. New York: Elsevier North- 
HoUand, 1973. Hallidsy explores the fimctiorud basis of language within a functional 
perspective. 

Halllday, M. A. K. Language as Social Semiotic: The Social Interpretation of Language and 
Meaning. Baltimore: Unlveralty Park Press, 1978. Halliday describes language as ameaniiig 
system andexpk>res functions of language, variations according to users snd use, and Isnguage 
u a system. 

^Halllday, M. A. K. Learning How to Mean: Explorations im the Defelopment of Language. New 
York: Elsevier North-Holland, 1975. Hallidsy extends the theory of a functional basis for 
language and Isnguage learning. The child is seen u an active constructor of meaning who 
learns through interaction with snd support of more mature language users. 
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^HaiiMB, JUM, Tea Ntwkirk, aid IkmM M. Gravw, mIs. Bemkimg Grmmmd: T^mek^n RekO^ 
RmiUkgmiiWrmmgimaiMEkmmaarySck—L PtelnKNitk,NH: HtlMBtn Educatloiuil 
Bookii IMS. Hiis book ihowt how procoM ^ipcoachM m uiod in teadimf reading and 
writiQS, and piovidet new inii^ into die use of wridng and 
how ikilb traglu in writii^ he^ ildUt in leading ai^ 

Hnrdt,Ulrkh,ed. TttickkiiRmilmgwMamOamrUmgtu^ArtM. Newnrk^DB: iBternatkmol 
Reading AMOdation, im (ED 2M 447). Hie editor pnientf information lupporting an 
integrated program, which points om diat teadim miut make selectk^ 
needs and die demands of dieir fy^hinf situations. 

Marker, John W.,ed. ClHira#M5Miif<ff/N-5ect^74faw^ International 
Readhig AaMwIatloB, 19tS. Textbooks [day a dominant role in secondary instruction. Here is 
a handbook on secondary reading strategies to help students unprove didr conqmhension of 
textbook materials. 

Marker, John W. '^Doea Coatent-Area Readfaig Teach Content-Area Learnii^ tMdZag 

Jir«rb»n^VoL22tFaUlf81,pp.25-2S. F6ur steps teachers can use to ensure that content area 
reading insiructkmenhancesoontentarealeamingarepresented: determine learning objectives, 
determine neededreading and spidy skills, accurately diagnose stodemnee^ 
skills for teaching at a^y one time. 

Meath^ShhrleyB. «<Raaearch Cwrente: ALotoTTalk AboatNotUng." Ltuigtmg€ArtM,W6L60, 
NoTeBber.D^mberl9C3,pp.f99-1007. (BJ 289497). Meadi discusses the interrelationship 
of die language arts, and how bodi oral and written language help die learning process. 

Meathcotet Ik>rothy. ««Uamlng, KMiwInge and Lnnguaging In Drama.'' LmmgirngtArtM, Vol. 
September lM3,pp.695-701. (EJ2M513). Dramaprovides asenseof immediacy to subjecu 
or stenes and to die discovery process of learning. 

Melkr^MaryF. ""Directed Reading and Writing In the Content Arena." JlMnlbig ArycAoibfy, Vol. 

x3,19M»pp.l73*lt2. lliearticledescribesadirectedreadingandwridnglessondwtuses 
die power of die composing process diroughout content area lessons to enhance reading 
comprehension; uses a fifdi grade science lesson as a model. 

MemphOl, John. ""Laagaage Arte Instmction: A Continiivn of FMsible Modeb.'' lMmguag9 
Am, VoL 58, September 1981, pp. 643^1. (EJ 252 125). MemphiU describes diree 
qjproaches to language arts instruction— student catered/integrated, content centered/seg- 
mented, and a combination of these two; examines die strong and weak points of each. 

MennhigiSt Dorothy G. Tt^kiftgCmm^Mtmmk^mmmdRMklimgSkiatimtkeCofit^miAnaM. Bloom- 
ingtoa,IN; PhlDelteKsppj^ 1982. vED229737). This book it for elementary teachers who 
want to incorporate laiiguage skill-buikUng activities into dieir subject instrucdon. 

Molbrook, Hilary TaykM-. «<ERIC/RCS Report, Writing to In the Social Studies." Tht 
RmOmg Tmeker, Vol. 41, November 1987, pp. 216-219. (EJ 360 649). Molbrook reviews 
sources in die ERIC/RCS daubase which provide a rationale for content area writing to learn, 
with a focus on critical writing in the social studies. 

Iowa Department of Edncatkm. A Gmkb to Currkmium Devtlopm^tU im UngMOit Arts, A 
Cnrrlcnlum Coordinating Committee Report Des Moines, lA: Iowa Department of 
EducaUoB, 1986. (ED 276 852). This guide presenU rationale, philosophy, and goals for an 
integrated language arts curriculum. K42. A concentric circles model shows die integration of 
individual cqMcities, language functions, communication modes, and audience. Exan^les of 
integration, guidelines for assessment and implementation, and bibliogriq^y are included. 

Iowa Department of Pnblklnatructlon. Fnm^wofk: !mt9grmtimg UMgmogt Am. Des Moines, 
lA: Department of Public Instruction. (ED 211 990). A framework for curriculum 
development on an integrated approach to die language aru is provided, and comprehending and 
composing processes are provided. 
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Jaggar, Angela, and M.TrlkaSmltii-Bttrk€, Mis. OkitrvimgatwiMguageUarmer. UrbanaJL: 
Nattonal CouncU of Teachers of English, 1985. (ED 251 857). This collection of 17 articles 
is bated on the concept of watching kids for the aspectt of language learning. It explains - ^ny 
they are important and shows teachers what to look for and how to interpret what they «e and 
hear. 

^Jenaen, J. M., ed. Comp^timg mmd C^mpr^ktmilng, Urimna, IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Coounnnlcatlon SklUa and National Conference on Research in English, 
1M4. (ED 243 139). Sevetd articles on the reading/writ ^ relationship define the relationship 
between composing and compivhending, explore relev ant research, and discuss the implications 
of tliis relationship to the kaming and teadung processes. 

Johnson, Lis, and Cecily O'Neill, eda. DoroO^y H^mOuaU: ColUtUi Writings m EdutaHon and 
Drmmm. Portsmonlh, NH: Heinenann Edncational Books, 1984. This book explains Heath- 
cotr*s pioneering approach to learning tlirough drama and her deep concern for ctirriculum 
development and the training of teachers. 

Jolly, T:ionias. ''ERIC/RCS Report: Listen My Children and You Shall Read.** Language Arts, 
Vol. 57, February 1980, pp. 214-217. (EJ 227 709). Jolly reviews several studies from the 
ERIC sjrstem that deal with the relationship between listening and reading skills and suggests 
resources for teacliing listening skills. 

Jolly, Thonaa. ^'ERIC/RCS Report: Reading, Writing, Listening, Speaking.** Language Arts, 
Vol. 57, September 1980, pp. 664-668. (EJ 233 986). Jolly reviews research on the relationship 
between the receptive language arU skills (reading and listening), the relationship between the 
expressive skills (writing and speaking), and the relationships between receptive and expressive 
skills. Teaching materials that reflect these interrelationships are discussed. 

KInneavy, James L. A Theory ofDistourse: The Aims of Discourse. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. The communication process is used as a framework for a theory of 
composition based on the aims of discourse. 

KIrby, Dan, and Carol Kuykendall. Thinking Through Language, Book One. Urbana, IL: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1985. (ED 260 434, Guide— ED 260 433). For 
junior high studenu, this book is aimed at integrating, rather than isolating, not only the thinking 
skills but the language arU themselves. Such an approach is rooted in the assumption that 
writing, talldng, reading, and listening are means of thinlung. (See Stanford and Stanford for 
Book Two.) 

Knoblauch, C.H., and LllBrannon. ''Writing as Learning Through the Curriculum.*' CoUege 
Engiish, Vol. 45, September 1983, pp. 465-474. (EJ 285 234). The authors argue that writing 
in the content areas should be used in secondary and higher education as a discovery tool, 
stimulating students* conceptual involvement and prompting them to further investigations. 

Konopak, Bonnie C, and others. ''Reading and Writing: Aids to Learning In the Content 
Areas.** /tfama/fl/ireAfiiig, Vol. 31, November 1987, pp. 109-115. (EJ 359 215). A guided 
writing procedure is su^ested to aid students* compr^iension and learning of content area 
material. 

KroII,BarryM.,andR.J.Vann,eds. Exploring Speaking-Writing Relationships: Connections 
andContrasts. Urbana,IL: National Council of Teachers of EnglUh, 1981. (ED 204 794). 
This collection of 13 articles discusses research on the similarities and differences between 
speaking and writii^g and explains the critical factors involved in teaching effective speaking and 
writii^. 

Langer, Judith A., and Arthur N. Applebce. "Learning to White: Learning to Think.'* 
Educational Horizons, Vol. 64, Fall 1985, pp. 36-38. (EJ 324 887). The authors suggest a 
broad range of writing activities for studenu in subject area classes, which will foster content 
learning as well u writing proHciency; a network of teachers skilled in developing curriculum 
materials based on writing; and expectations for writii^g in content area classes, such as 
mathematics, science, and social studies. 
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Lclmiftii, Barbara and DairM Hayci. **Advaiicliii Critical Reading Through Historical 
Fiction nnd Biography.'' S^cimlSimdiei, VoL July-Augnst IMS, pp. (EJ 322 

80^. Suggeitkmi to help tocitl studies teachers use historical fiction and biography to teach 
critical reading to intermediite grade students are made. 

Lehr, Fran. **ERIC/RCS Report: Developing Language and Thought Through Creative 
Drama.'' Umgtuit9Am,\U.€%,Mmk 19t3,pp.385-3tf. (EJ 277 940). Uhr examines 
materials in the ERIC daubese diat deal widi die use cf creative drama as a language artt 
teaching tool and discusses die nature of creative drama and activities for die classroom. 

•Uhr^Fran. *«ERIC/RCS Report: Instructional ScafToldtaig.'' £.«VMfeAm, Vol. 62, October 
1985, pp. 667-672. (EJ 323 415). Materials m the ERIC system duu deal widi die cfmcqx of 
scaffolding, buiklmg on children's naturid language, and ways teachen have translated the 
concqK into instructional strategies are discussed. 

Uhnert, Undn J. ''Help Them to Speak, Write, and Listen— They'U be Better Readers." 
ReaiiMg H0rix0ms, VoL 21, Spring IMl, pp. 174-178. (EJ 257 675). Jehnert considers die 
role of oral language in reading and its mq>lications for die primary grades teacher. A number 
of activities diat integrate reading, speaking, listening, and wridng are included. 

Llndfors, Judith Wells. CkiU^m'g Umgmigt mmd Umimg. 2nded. Englewood CIlfTs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall, 19g7. This excellent discussion of language learning focuses on classroom 
applications. Sections on language and cognition and communicative competence are espe- 
cially helpful. It exptores functions of language (narrating, explaining/informing, expressing) 
and effects of situational factors (age, stanu, familiarity). 

Lloyd-Jones, Rkhard. **Dlvlsloa and Synthesis: Implications of the Aspen Coalition 
Conference." FpemMoftkeSomikeMgUrmOkioComitcaofTmckerMofEmglish, Fall 1987, pp. 
4-7. Key conclusions of the 1987 conference of the Coalition of English Associations at the 
Aspen Institute in Maryland are summarized. The conference wu organized to get direcdons 
for English teaching in the next century. The Coalition supported integration, recognition of 
studenu* varied abilities, need for interaction in classrooms, wnd real uses of language including 
reading real (and diverse) literature vs. reading exercises. 

•Loomer, Bradley M., Jerry N.Knhn, and Beatrice A. Fumer. Tk€ Frokkm Method. Rev.ed. 
Iowa City, lA; University of Iowa, College of Education and Division of Extenston and 
Unlverti^ Services, 1977. Loomer identifies factors which affect one's choice of method and 
values of die problem method Kuhn focuses on applying the problem method to a content area, 
while Fumer discusses die nature of die language arts curriculum and qyplying die problem 
mediod in personal exploration experiences, skill teaching, and concept exploration. Classroom 
examples of integration dvough in-context lessons and uniu are included. 

Lunstnim, John, and Bob Tayhn*. Teaching Reading in the Social StudUi. Newark, DE: 
International Reading Associatkm, 1978. (ED 157 008). After defming die issue of encoun- 
tering madequa t e reading skills in the social studies, the authors consider remedies in diree 
problem areas: mstching student abilities and resources, providing motivation to read in social 
snidies, and improving comprehension of content matter. 

Manning, Maryann Murphy, and Gary L. Manning. Reading instmction in the Middle School: 
A Whole School A^roaeh. Washington, DC: National Education Association, 1979. (ED 
173 776). The book is organized into Hve major sections: the philosophy and rationale for 
including reading instruction in the middle school program, practical suggestions for teachers 
who wish to develop qipropriate reading activities for shidenu at different ability levels, 
suggestions to help middle school content area teachers stress reading improvement, ^)proaches 
for increasing recreational reading among students, and mediods for evaluating reading 
programs in die middle school. 

Martin, Charles E. *«Ushig Radar to Zero-In on Content Area Concepts."* Reading Horizons, Vol. 
23, Winter 1983, pp. 139-142. Martin discusses the radar technique— read, analogize, discuss, 
apply, review/research— and how it can be used in content area classrooms to teach concepts. 
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Martin, Kathleen, and EtU Mllkr. "^toryteUlng and Science.** Language Arts, Vol. 65, March 
1988, pp. 255-259. (EJ 368 638). Martin and Miller discuss story as a way of giving shape and 
form to experience— of making connections. They cite the value of story in science ss a process 
of questioning. 

^MartlB, Nancy, and others. Writing Acr^MM the Currkmlum Pamphlets. Upper Montdalr, NJ. 
BoyntOD Cook, 1983. Writing can be an instrument of learning, reflection, and discovery, rather 
than merely a means of recording or testing. 

Martin, Nancy, and othera. WritimgamdLemrming Acrau tike Cmnkmlum. London: Ward Lock 
Educational, 1976. (Available fIronHayden Publishing). Chapter one includes an overview 
of the James Britton study presented in Dt^eloping of Writing Abilities. There are also sections 
on talk in the classroom, imd the role of expressive writing in content area learning. 

Martin, Nancy, Pat D*arcy, Bryan Newton, and Robert Parker. Writing and Learmimg Across the 
Cttrricuimm 11-16* Upper Montclalr,NJ: Boynton Coo^ 1976. The authors emphasize the 
interrelationship of spoken and written language and seek to develop teaching techniques to 
promote use of language as a learning tool. 

Mayber, John S., and Nancy B. Lcater. ''Putting Learning First In Writing to Learn.** Language 
Arts, Vol. 60, September 1983, pp. 717-721. (EJ 286 516). Writing to leani has become a 
fashionable idea in progressive language education circles. The authors try to assess the 
importance of learning in writing. 

*May her, John S., Nancy B. Lester, and Gordon M. Pradl. Learning to WriuiWriting to Learn, 
Upper Montclair, NJ: Boynton Cook, 1983. (ED 236 695). The authors draw upon their 
inservice programs on learning to write/writing to learn. Practical q^lications for teachers, K- 
12, and commentary from Calkins, Healy, Britton, Odell, and Parker are included. 

McCaslln, Nellie. Creative Drama in the Classroom. New York: Longman, 1984. McCaslin 
encourages a stronger emphasis on creative drama in the clas^oom and discusses play stiucture, 
exercises in storytelling, and story dramatization. 

Meckler, Terry Anne, and James D. Vogler. Reading improvement Using the Health Curriculum, 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educatlc««al Research Association 
(March 31-Aprll 4, 1985, In Chicago). (ED 254 836). An experimental study demonstrated 
that students in a health curriculum restructured to use a reading/language format made 
significantly greater gains in reading/language test scores when compared to those in a 
traditional health curriculum. Also showed positive effects on experimentid teachers* planning 
skills. 

Mellon, John. '^Language Competence.** In The Nature and Measurement of Competency in 
English, edited by Charles R. Cooper. Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1981. (ED 203 369). Mellon discusses aspects of language competence and implica^ 
tions for teaching, and supports ruitural whole language approaches. 

Mlkulecky, Larry, and Rita Haugb. Reading in the Business Education Classroom. Washington, 
DC: National Education Association, 1980. (ED 203 080). This guide provides rationale and 
practical suggestions to help high school business education teachers teach students the reading 
skills necessary to handle skills and concept-oriented reading materials. 

Millar, Dan P. introduction to Small Croup Discussion. Urbana, IL: ERIC Clearlngbiyuse on 
Reuilng and Communication Skills and Annandale, V A: Speech Communication Associa- 
tion, 1986. Na 342. (ED 27S 037). Theory and exercises to develop student skills in ^oup 
discussion, decision making, and problem solving are covered. 

Mottttt^Jnmts. Active Voice: AWriting Program Across Oie Curriculum. Upper Montclair, NJ: 
Boynton Cook, 1981. Moffett presenu ideas for a 15-year interdisciplinary writing program, 
including processes and procedures, % ratioruile to justify the program to others, and description 
of a coordinated whole reading or literature program. 
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Moffett, James. Ttuching the Umiv^m of Discount. Boston: Houghton MlfTlln, 1968. An 
experimental curriculum based on how one learns processes of discourse is presented. 

Mofrett,J«mcs,and Betty Jane Wagner. SnultHt'CotatrodlMguaio Arts mud Reading K^IS. 2nd 
ed. Boston: Houghton MtlTlin, 1976. The authors advance a model for K-13 curriculum in 
English, including oral and written language and aU expressive experiences. The critical 
element in language learning is the child's active involvement in using language. 

Monaon, Diane, ed. ^e Literaturt Program and the Arts." Lomguogo Arts, Vol. 59, March 
1982, pp. 254-258. (EJ 259 370). Literanire is related to drama and music in order to achieve 
an integrated language arts curriculum. 

^Moore, David W., Sharon A. Moore, Patricia M. Cunningiiam, and James W. Cunningham. 
DovolopimgRoadorsmmdWrUersimAoCfimUtU Atoms: K-12. White Plains, NY: Longman, 
1986. This book covers both the elementary and secondary grades, emphasizing the significance 
of teaching reading and writing tog ether. It illuminates characteristics the two disciplines share, 
details the practical teaching methods, and presenu teadiing techniques in the context of daily 
classroom instruction in the content areu. 

Moore, David W., John Readcncc, and Robert J. Rickelman. Pro-Romdimg Activities for Comtent 
Arem Reading emd Lemndmg* Readfaig Aids Series. Newark, DE; International Reading 
Association, 1982. (ED222888). Thiamonogr^>hpresentsacolIectionofinstructional options 
for preparing studento to read their content area texts. Suggested strategies help content teachers 
integrate the techniques naturally into their regular classroom lessons. 

Murray, Donald. Write to Learn. 2nd ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1986. A 
Pulitzer-prize winning writer demonstrates the process approach to writing through the step-by- 
step development of one of his own essays. New edition has five case studies of student writing. 

Myers, John W. Wri^ to Lemm Across Curriculum. Bloomington, IN: Phi Delta Kappa, 
1984. (ED 248 532). Intended for use by secondary teachers in all subject areas, this document 
provides research-based information designed to make writing a learning process in all 
curricular areas. Writing ideu and suggestions for language arts, social smdies, science, 
mathematics, industrial arts, business and vocational studies, art and music, aiui home econom- 
ics are included. 

N^Jimy, Norman C, ed. hieasure for Measure: A Guidebook for Emiuating Students* Expository 
Writing. Urbana,IL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1981. (ED 191 020). This 
guide is for all teachers who evaluate student writing— social studies reports, lab reports test 
essays, etc. Twenty-two teachers from elementary through postsecondary schools have 
developed the idea ot evaluation as a step in the writing process; as instructional, not punitive. 

Support for the Learning and Teaclilng of English (SLATE). 'Hiuidelines for Using Journals in 
School Settings." Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English, Commission on 
Compcsition, June 1987. (ED 282 232). This is a SLATE Starter Sheet. 

Newkirli, Thomas, ed. Only Connect: Uniting Reading and Writing. Upper Montclalr, NJ: 
Boynton Cook, 1986. The authors examine the historical reasons for the paradoxical schism 
between reading arf^ ^Titing in schools and colleges and present powerful arguments for uniting 
these two aspecu into a single activity. 

Newkirk, Thomas, ed. To Compose: Teaching Writing in the High School Chelmsford, MA: 
Northeast Regional Exchange, 1985. (ED 267 415). Twelve essays explore the composition 
process and composition instruction. Includes a section on writing across the curriculum. 

^Newkirk, Thomas, and Nanci'j Atwel , cds. Understanding Writing: Ways of Observing, 
Leamingp and Teaching. Chelmsford, MA: The Northeast Regional Exchange, Inc.,1982. 
Available from National Council of Teachers of English or Helnemann Educational Books. 
(ED 227 485). This collation of 20 articles for K-8 teachers concerned with beginning a new 
writing program and evaluating student progress includes sections on the writing conference as 
a 'Thinking Conference** and writing for learning across the curriculum. 
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Newnai^Jiadltlk WkmU Lmmgmmg*: Theory imUsw. Portsmouth, NH:HelDeiiiann Educational 
Booka, IMS. Newman s' owi how whole language theory can be put into practice and suggeiu 
ways teachen can oeate a learning context in idiich reading and writing become tools for 
finding out about the workL 

Nocther, Kathy. ^O'hc iBtfrdepandcncc of Social Studies and Writing In the ElemenUry 
Schools.'' S0€M StMiUi R0fkw, Vol. 2^ No. 4, Winter 1987, pp. 4-9. This article provides 
an overview of how oral language and writing activities may be integrated into a typical K-6 
social studies curriculimi. 

Nugent, Suaan M., ed. intigrwtiMg Spemkimg Skitts imt9 tkt Cmrrkulum. Urbana,IL; National 
Council of Teachers of EngUsht 19M. (ED 274 002). This document i^esents ide<^^ for 
motivating students to use language creatively. Included are methods for linlung die processes 
of writing and speaking to most fully tap studoits' abilities to create and organize their thoughts. 

O'K^f t, \. ?. AffwOmgCHtkmlTUmkingtkim^ Urbana,IL: ERIC Clearinghouse 

on Reading and CbaiBiunlcatkNi SklUs and Annandale, VA: Speech Communication 
AsnciatloB, 19M. (ED 267 476). O'Keefe shows how spoken language can affect student 
thinking. Presenu strategies for teaching critical diinldng skills to secondary students through 
questicm-making, small-group discussioiu, debate, role-playing, etc. 

*Parker, Robert, "^bt 'Language AcroM the Curriculum' Movement: A Brief Overview and 
BlbUography." CoUegt ComposiH^mmmdC^mmmmkatioH, VoL 36, May 1985, pp. 173-177. 
(EJ 316 593). Parker hi^ghu principles and milestones in die LAC movement in English- 
speaking countries. Bibliography contains key sources. Hu pertinence for bodi K-12 and 
college levels. 

Parker, Robert P., and Frances A. Davis, eds. Devehpimg Llieruey: Youmg ChiUrem's Uit of 
iMgmmgt. Newark, DE: International Reading Aasoclatlon, 1983. (ED 252 843). The 
nanire of reading and language u a thinking process is discussed, stressing the relationships 
among reading, writing, speaking, and listeniiig. 

Pearce, Daniel L. •'Writing in Content Area Ciasmoma." Readimg World, Vol. 23, March 1984, 
PP.234-24L (EJ 294 666). Pearce describes Sacramento City College's Hi^er Education 
Learning Package (HELP), which integrates reading, writing, study skills, and content instruc- 
tion in the regular classroom to unprove basic skills and personal development of nontraditional, 
high-risk studenu. He coven die HELP program's team-teaching q)proach, diree*phase 
implementation strategy, and materials, and discusses student responses aiid problems encoun- 
tered. 

Peters, WlUinm H., and the CEE Commission on Research In Teacher EfTectlveness. Effective 
EngliMk Teaching: Comcept, Research, mrndPracUet. Urbana,IL: 1987. (ED 285 197). An 
organic field model of die teaching of English based on integrating content variables (substance, 
skill, process) and context variables (community, policy, profession) is supported, and research 
concerning these variables is reviewed 

Petersen, Bruce T., ed. Comvergemces: Tratuactioas im Reading and Wriiing, Urbana, IL: 
Natknal Council oTTeachers oTEngllsh, 1986. (ED 265 568). The processes of reading and 
writing are seen as inseparably linked. This collection of 1 6 essays is based nn the premise thai 
a traiuactional mode of reading and writing will lead to die convergence of these processes in 
literature, composition, and language clusrooms. 

PInne, Susan M. Teaching Reading in O^e MathematUi Class. April 1983. (ED 228 618). This 
annotated bibliography help^ madiematics teachers understand how reading difficulties can 
affect math performance. 

PSnnell, Gay Su, cd. Discovering Language with Children. Urbana, IL: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1980. (ED 193 645). Research foldings and classroom suggestions for 
language devcloptnent u a discovery proceu are presented. A helpful section on evaluation is 
included 
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Rader, WIlUui D. "Omprovlag Crithal RcadiBf Throogli Contumer Education.'* Socio/ 
Eimemihm, VoL 42, Juiiiary IfTS, pp. 18-20. (KJ 172 590). Rader explores the relationship 
of advertistng to reading, consumer education, and social studies and recommends development 
of learning objectives which reHect this relationship. Heexplainshow to teach about advertising 
in social studies courses. 

Reeves, Harriet R. ^^BulkUiig Baak SUUs With Musk.'' Mmk EdmcmUn Journal, Vol. 6S, 
September 1978, pp. 74-79. (EJ 191785). Increasingly, music teadiers- e being asked to join 
forces with their fellow teachers lo devise interdisciplinary qiproaches to learning. Presented 
are suggestions for us<ng music to teach buic listening and language skills at the preschool and 
early elementary levels. 

Reinklng, David. ^Intcgratliig Graphic Alda Into C6nteat Area Initniclioii: The Graphic 
Information Leaaon.'' JoumaitfMotMtg, VoL 30, November 1986, pp. 146-151. (EJ S42 
486). Remlcmg considers the use of grq)hic aids with regard to readers* ability to integrate 
graphic with written informatioo^ He poinu out studcnu' need for instructional activities that 
develop sldDs such u inference through information, coordination of the grqihic aid, text, and 
prior faiowledge. He presenu the three stages of the GIL. 

Road...Map8. Cnrrlculum Activities Gakle. Migrmtu SiudemU GrmdeM K'6. ittfuged Career 
EdueatiomPkuuimLamguageAm,SoeMSimdieM,Matk. Vinclmnd,NJ: VIneland School 
District, 1986. (ED 270 646). This curriculum activities guide presenu a series of graded 
instructional plans for mfiismg career education into K-6 language aru, social studies, mathe- 
matics and science curricula. 

Road. JVf apa. Curriculum Activltlea Guide. Migram StademU Grades 7-12, infused Career 
EdmcatiomPiatu In LamguoieArtg, Social StudieM, Mask. VIneland, NJ: VIneland School 
District, 1986. (ED 270 647). This curriculum activities guide presents a series of graded 
instructional i^ans for infusing career education into grades 7-12 language aru, social studies, 
mathematics and science curricula. 

Robinson, H.Alan. TeaehiagReadimgfWrUiag.aadStadyStruUgkM: The Comieat Areas 3rded. 
Beaton: Allyn and Bacon, 1983. Robinson discusses reading, writing, and study strategies 
important to all content areas (assessment, prereading andprewriting, comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, readability). Separate chq>ters discuss strategies for specific content areas. 

Robinson, H. Alan, and Ellen L. Thomas, cds. Fusing Reading Skitts ami CoHieat. Newark, DE: 
Interaatlonal Reading Association, 1969. (ED 075 786). The writers favor reading as an 
integral part of a content lesming program. They relate how reading fiU into home economics, 
French, typewriting, mathematics, physical education^ art, social studies, music, and biology. 



Rockcastle, Vera N. ^nn^othlng Succeeds Like Successton." Science and Children, Vol. 23, April 
1986, pp. 20-21. (EJ 338 030). The author encourages the use of imaginative writing about 
scientific iriienomena and principles. He offers samples of student writings on the concept of 
succession. 

Rosser, Becky. 'K>rganlzlng the Research Paper Using the Circular Essay.** School Library 
Media Activities Monthly, Vol. 3, March 1987, pp. 28-30. Rosser describes a three-suge 
method for organizing a research paper which focuses on teaching the mechanics of organiza- 
tion: organizing the material; die con^msing process; and revision. Detailed steps are outlined 
for each stage. 

Rossiter, Richard. *«Leamlng About Literature by Writing.** Australianjournalof Reading, Vol. 
8, November 1985, pp. 196-202. Writing is perhaps the most important way of learning ?bout 
literature because it has the capacity to draw on all other modes of learning. 

Rubano, Gregory. ""Using Writing to Teach Political Decision Making.** Social Education, 

51, April-May 1987, pp. 278-279. This article provides a lesson plan for senior high school 
which uses writing to help studenu learn about World War II. 
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Rush, T. Timothy, AkIcD J. Moc, and Rehccca L. Storllc. Oeeup^tiomal Literacy Edueotiom, 
NewariitDE: InternatkNitl Reading Anociatloii, 1986. (ED 270 728). This book provides 
adult and ocoqMtional educators with buic information for developing literacy and related oc- 
cupational competencies in adulu or adolescenu. It provides glimpses of the sorts of reading, 
writing, and oral language adulu face during training and on the job, including extensive lists 
of technical vocabulary, for 10 occupations: account clerk, auto mechanic, draftsman, electri- 
cian, heating/air conditioiung mechanic, industrial maintenance mechanic, licensed practical 
nurse, machine tool operator, secretary, and welder. 

Schmidt, William H., and others. Cmnkmimm immgrmtiom: itt Um€ im Language ArtM instruction, 
Reaearch Series No. i40. East Lamatng: Inatltate for Research on Teaching, Michigan 
State University, 1983. (ED 241 942). This document examines the amount and kinds of 
language artt curriculum integration in the natural elementary school classroom setting, the 
contextual factors associated with such integration, and the relationship between teachers* 
thinking about this subject and the occurrence of integration in their classrooms. 

^Searie, Dennis. ^'ScafTolding: Who's BulkUng Whose Buildingr Language Arts, Vol. 61, 
September 1984, pp. 480-483. (EJ 304 042). Searle discusses how "scaffolding"— adult 
support of children's attempts to achieve an intended language outcome— 4ias been somewhat 
misused in the schools, resulting in the support of the teacher's intentions inther than those of 
the child 

Shafer, Robert E., Clair SUab, and Karen Smith. Language Functions and School Success, 
Glenvlew, IL: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1983. The authors summarize major theoretical 
views of language and language functions, using Tough's work to outline assessment strategies 
for major functions. Includes a chapter on integrating oral language into the curriculum. 

Sharp, Peggy A. 'H'eaching with Picture Books Throughout the Curriculum.'' Reading Teacher, 
Vol. 38, November 1984, pp. 132-137. (EJ 306 576). Sharp argues that picture books can be 
used effectively in teaching all areas of Che elementary school curriculum. 

Shubert, Janelle. '^Symposium: Diffusing Communication Into the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum: Strategies for Planning and DiffTusing a New Program." Communication Education, 
Vol. 26, September 1977, pp. 246-250. (EJ 171 304). This article focuses on guidelines to be 
used by high school speech communication teachers when designing s new program that diffuses 
the teaching of communication skills from the classroom into the entire curriculum. 

Shuman, R. Baird. Strategies in Teaching Reading: Secondary. Washington, DC: National 
Education Association, 1978. High school teachers get a source of immediately usable ideas 
for teaching reading. Techniques described range from diagnosis to prescription and treatment 
and attempt to eliminate the need for endless drill. Gives special attention to such concerns as 
the nonreader, dialects, miscue analysis, the slow reader, uid reading assigrunents. 

Siedow, Mary D., David M. Memory, and Page Bristow. inservice Education for Conient Area 
Teachers. Newark, DE: IntemationalReading Association, 1985. (ED 259326). Amodel 
of inservice for content area teachers is presented. Among the aids are checklists, assessment 
instruments, attitude inventories, lists of instructional practices reUted to reading in the content 
area, lists of skills in content area reading categorized by subject, and a list of reading related 
objectives with suggestions for appropriate evaluation of each. 

Smith, Cyrus F. Jr., and Henry S. Kepner, Jr. Reading in the MathematUs Classroom. Washing- 
ton, DC: National Education Association, 1981. (ED 207 836). Help students learn how to 
read the language of mathematics. The style of this book is clear, straightforward, and compre- 
hensible. 

Smith, Frank. "Tht Language Arts and the Learner's Mind." Language Arts, Vol. 56, February 
1979, pp. 118-125. (EJ204 433). Speaking and listening, reading, and writing can be brought 
together in the learner *s miiKl. 

Speaking and Listening in Vocationai Education, Corvalli8,OR: Vocational Technical Education 
Unit, Oregon SUte University, 1982. (ED 226 206). This handbook is designed to help 
vocational teachers promote oral ^d written communication skills. 
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''EsMntial SptakiBg and LtstCBlng Skills for Ekneptary School (6th Grade Uvel)."* Anoandale, 
VA: Speech CommiulcatkMAMOclatlon, 1984. No. 415. (EJ 320 843). This brochure lists 
speakiiii ^ listening skills. 

««Speaklng mmI LIsteBing CoMpttendee for High School Graduates.'* AnraMlale, VA: Speech 
CoBmBicatkNiAinclatfcNi,1982. Na414. This brochure lisu speaking andlistening skills. 

Spinnaa, CaroljB Vn and olhen. ^'Vlsul QMmwiicatk» !■ the CImvoom: Concepts and 
Applications.'' C«nteavwfW7MMfi«ia,VoLH (EJ 286054). 

Children must leem to disciiminate among the visual stimuli they experience and to recognize 
the existence of a visual language. Learning activities to help young chikben develop a sense 
of visual literacy are suggested. 

*Sqttlre, James IL *K:ompoelng aid Comprehending: Two Sides of the Same Bask Process." 
LaiVMV'^A'^tVoL 60, May 1983, pp. 581-589. (EJ 280831). Squire argues that composing 
and comprehending are piccess-oriented thinking skills that are buically interrelated, and 
suggests ways that diese skills can be taught 

•Squire, James RnCd. Th0ifjfmmkM0fl/mgmmf€L€mrmimg: Res^mrcklmR^imgmmdEmglish. 
Urhana, IL: National Conference on Research In English and ERIC Clearinghouse od 
Readhig and Communication Skills, 19S7. (ED 280 080). Papers from the NCRE Mid* 
Decade Sen^inar to explore future diiections for research in English and reading are included 
Each of six research topics emidusizes the interrelationship among the language arts. 

Staab, Claire F. ^Jslng the Social Studies Currtculom to Elklt Specific Language Functkms." 
EiurMiiom, VoL 105, Winter 1984, pp. 219-229. (EJ 321 445). Staab explains the concept of 
language function and iu importance in clusroom instruction. SpeciHc language functions — 
controlling, informing, forecuting/reasoning, and projecting— are defined, and the author 
suggesu how children can practice these functions in the scope of a social studies lesson. 

Stenford, Barbara D., and Gene Stanford. TkimkingakroughLmngmtigtf Book Two. Urbana,IL: 
Natkmal Council ofTeachersofEngllsh, 1985. (ED 26043^, For senior hi^ students, this 
guide is designed to build on the thinking skills in Book One (see Kirl^ and Kuykendall). The 
skills taught in this book faU iiuo three categories: intuitive, rational, and integradve, with a 
heavy emphasis on reflecting and writing to develop and shupen these skills. 

•Stanton, Jane. ^'ThlnklngTogethen Interaction In Children's Reasoning." InSp^Mngamd 
WW^i^jr-l^, edited by Christopher Thaiss and Charles Suhor. Urbana,lL: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1984. (ED 233 379). Dialogue journals can provide an 
instructional scaffold for guiding students* growth in critical thinking. 

*Stlbbs, Andrew. AifeifjngC.UXiiwff'iLangMV'* GuideUmoiforTtucking. London: Ward Lock 
Educational, In association with the National Association for the Teaching of English, 
1979. Available from National Council of Teachers of English or Hayden Publishing Co. 
(ED 192 330). Stibbs illustrates ways of assessing writing and reading as a basis for discussing 
'*what we are assessing.** He contrasts narrow and complex views of **basics/* and assesses tests 
and examinations for reading and writing alternatives including personal judgment, observation 
and checklisu, and self-assessment 

SteUky, Sandra. ''Research on Reading/Writing Relationships: A Synthesis and Suggested Dl- 
rcctkms."* Umguago Am, May 19S3, pp. 627-642. (EJ 280 836). The author reviews the 
resesrch relating reading and writing, offers instructional implications of that research, and 
poinu out directions for further study. 

StrefT, Craig R. ''The Concept of Inner Speech and Ite Implications for an Integrated Language 
ArteCurrkulum.** CommmnkaOomEdufjaiiom, July 1984, pp. 223-230. (EJ301 209). Streff 
reviews research that analyzes the functional and strucniral characteristics of inner speech. He 
discusses the implications of this resesrch for the teaching of an integrated language arts 

curriculum. 
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Tchudi, Stephen N.f and Susan X Tchudi. Temehimg Wriiimg im ike CoiUeiU Areas: Elementary. 
UrtMU^IL: Nttlontl Council of Teachers of English, 19g3. (ED 232 211). 

TchudI, Stephen N., and Margie C. Huerta. TemekU^i Writing im the Content Areas: MiddU 
SckooV Junior High. Urhana,IL: National Council oTTeachers of English, 1983. (ED 232 
213). 

Tchudi, Stephen N., and Joanne Yates. Teaching Writing in ike Content Areas: Senior High 
School Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English, 1983. (ED 232 212). 
Separate booldets provide teachers of subjects other than language arts and English with current 
and research-based advice about the teaching of writing. Writing is used here the medium 
through which subject-matter learning takes place. Model teaching units are provided for 
content areas ranging from history, folklore, and health, to social studies and the sciences. In 
each case, content objectives are given and writing ideas are described. There are lesson forms 
and follow-up sequences, as well as effective methods of evaluation and grading. 

TchudI, Stephen, td. Language^ Schooling^ and Society. Urbana, IL: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1985. This document discusses what has (and hasn*t) happened in the 
language arts since the Dartmouth Confckcnce of 1966. This and related issues concerned 
«'epresenutives from the International Federation for the Teaching of English at their 1984 
meeting. The articles found in this volume represent authorities from England, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United States. 

*Teale, William W. "nPoward a Theory of How Children Learn to Read and Write Naturally.'* 
Language Arts, Vol. 59, September 1982, pp. 555-570. (EJ 267 028). Teale explores char- 
acteristics of natural literacy development (without formal teaching). Interaction and adult 
support which is suited to the learner's development are described as key factors. 

*Thais8, Christopher. Language Across the Curriculum in the Elementary Grades. Urbana, IL: 
National Council of Teachers of English, 1986. (ED 266 467). Thaiss describes the language 
across the curriculum ^)proach to learning, in which talking, writing, listening, and reading play 
critical roles in teaching all subject matter. Five classroom situations are described with children 
of different levels and needs. 

*Tbaiss, Christopher. Language Across the Curriculum. ERICDIgest. Urbana,IL: ERICCIear* 
inghouse on Reading and Communication Skills, 1984. (ED 250 699). Examines the notion 
of language across the curriculum, or teaching writing, reading, speaking, and listening as 
interdependent skills rather than as separate subjects. 

Thaiss, Christopher. Learning Better, Learning More: !n the Home and Across the Curriculum. 
The Talking e nd Writing Series, K-12: Successful Classroom Practices. Washington, D C: 
Dingle Associates, 1983. (ED 233 383). This booklet examines the learning that ukes place 
in the home where writing and speaking are tools to learn and communicate. It describes five 
elementary/secondary classroom situations where writing and speaking are used as a way to 
learn subject matter. Classes include social studies, science, mathematics, and behavioral 
science. 

Thaiss, Christopher, ed. Writing to Learn: Essays and Reflections on Wt^iting Across ike 
Curriculum. Dubuque, lA: Kendall/Hunt, 19S3. Essays on writing to learn in disciplines 
including social sciences, mathematics, and computer science, etc. 

*Thaiss, Christopher, and Charles Suhor,eds. Speaking and Writing K-l 2. Urbana, IL: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1984. (ED 247 6^)7). This document presents a simple two- 
fold goal: to make recent research on oral communication and writing accessible to teachers and 
parents, and to present practical classroom-tested applications of this research. 

Thtltn, Judith K improving Reading in Science. 2nded. Newark, DE: International Reading 
Association, 1984. (ED 250 675). This book combines a solid theoretical base with practical 
suggestions for the science teacher. The book focuses on diagnosis, prereading strategies, 
guided material, vocabulary reinforcement, and evaluation in the teaching of science. 
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Tlionitoii,L.Jaj. ReadimgSkiUsimdVoemtiommlEdmemiiom, Columbiu: Ohio State University. 
NatkNial Center for Research In Vocational Education, 1980. (ED 189 278). Thornton 
discusses reading in vocational education both u a curricular or educational issue and u an 
occi^Mtional or employment skill issue. He offers practical suggestions in both sreas. 

Tough, Jonn. UMUmimg io ChiUr^m Tmlkimg: A Guide i» OU Appmisml of CkUdrem'M Um€ of 
Ungmmgo. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational Books, 197^ Tough examines the 
way in which children develop language, considers children with special needs in using 
language* and helps teachers identify a range of uses of language to assess what children have 
already learned to do with language and their needs. 

*Tough, Joan. Tolk for Toackimg mmd Lomrmimg. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational 
Books, 1979. Tough discusses the nature of children's learning, the process of communication, 
and the purpose of education from age 7 to 13. Strategies for facilitating skills of thinking and 
learning through language are included. 

^ough, Joan. TmmmgmmiUmimg: AGmldotoFositHmgCommumkotiom^^ 

Stkook. Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational Books, 1977. This book helps teachers 
recognize and use opportunities for promoting communication skills that srise during the normal 
activities of nursery end early primary schools. 

Tovy, Duane R. 'Inseparable 'Language and Content' Instruction." Journal of Reading, Vol. 
22, May 1979, pp. 720-725. (EJ 204 (3d). Teschers must integrate the instruction of la.iguage 
and content if they wish to develop their studenu' cognitive abilities. 

Verrlour, Patrick. ^Toward a Conscious Awareness of Language Through Drama." Language 
Arts, Vol.^, September 1983, pp. 731-736. (EJ 286 518). The author discusses the role of 
language in druna in education ukI examines the levels at which drama can enhance learning 
and understanding of language: social, symbolic, and reflective. 

*Vygotsky, L. S. Mind in Society: The Deveiopmeni of Higher PMyekoiogical ProcoMses. Edited 
byM.Cole,V.John-Stebier,S.S€rlbner,andE.Sourbcrman. Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1978. (Original work published 1935). These selections of Vygotsky's 
writings examine human behavior through considering the development of speech in relation to 
tool use. The interaction between learning and development, the role of play in devek>pment, 
and the origins of written language are explored. A foundation for much current theory on the 
developmentof speech and writtenlanguage, thisbooksuggesu that the child's zoneof proximal 
development for an ability is the optimal level for instructional support. 

•Vygotsky,L.S. Thought and Language. Edited and translated by E. Hanfinann and G. Vakar. 
Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1962. (Original work published 1934.) Vygotsky 
examines the origins of intellectual development by tracing the origin and merger of thought and 
wc -d. The zone of proximal develorment is introduced as the optimal level for instruction in 
concept formation. 

Wagner, Betty Jane. Integrating the Language Arte. Urbana, IL: ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Readhig and Communication Skills, 1985. (ED 263 627). Wagner provides a rationale for 
an integrated language arts curriculum and defines integrating the language arts curriculum as 
providing natural learning situations in which reading, writing, speaking, and listening can be 
developed for real purposes and real audiences. 

W^ner, Betty Jane. ""ERIC/RCS Report: Integrating the Unguage Arts," UnguageArts,\o\. 

62, September, 1985, pp. 557-560. (EJ 322 101). Wagner reviews materials from the ERIC 
system and odier sources on providing natural learning situations in which reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening can be developed for real purposes and real audiences in the self-^ 
contained elementary classroom. 

*Watson, Ken, and Bob Young. ^Discourse for Learning In the Classroom." Language Arts, Vol. 

63, February 1986, pp. 126-133. (EJ 329 396). Typical classroom discourse used by a 
transmission model teacher is compared with the more effective exploratory talk encouraged by 
an interpretation model teacher. 
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¥fMj,Mm. i)0V9i$pm€9iiTh99MgkDfmmM. NtwYork: HttmftBltlMPrcM,1967. Suggestions ire 
made for drama expcrienoes for classrooms at all levels woven into a theory of development 
Purpoaes for drama, diacyline and inner control, and program progression issues are stressed. 

WflMf, Wendy F. ^'Whtn Um Procea of Writing Btconea a Tool for Learning.** Emglish 
/•nriM^ Vol 75, Novmber IfMp pp. 73-75. (EJ 342 415). The author reviews how a 
aophomore class of gifted stydenta Mlected a subiect for their learning logs; tells how to write 
a learning log; offen ideu on evaluating learning lop; and presenu student reflections on the 
use of kaming logs. 

WeUa^CGordoB. C^OrngMM^mifor the iMttHpihmtf Child Speech. Bristol, ENG: University 
of Brlatol School of Bdacatlon, lf73. This manual for coding naturalistic speech samples 
collected in the kmgitooinal stu^ of language development conducted at the University of 
Bristol includes schona for identifying language functions and communication acu and uyntax. 

WeUa, C GorvloB. CWXng MemmtUfer Ae DeutHfiUn •/ Child Speech in lit Compersational 
Cettlext Rev.ed. Bristol, ENG: University of Bristol School of Education, 1975. This is 
a revision of Wells* 1973 manual. 

*Wells, C. Gordon. LemmimgThremghiiMmetiom: TheSimdyefLMmgrnageDevelopmuHi. New 
York: Cambrklfc University Press, 19S1. (ED 21S 9€S). This introduction to the field of 
language development gives an overview of what skills characterize normal language use; wh'U 
is involved in learning to tulk; how children make the transition from talking at home to talking 
at school; and how oral and written uses of language are related. It suggesu that home language 
provides greater stqpport for die child's learning through interaction. 

*Wells, Gordon. The Mmmimi Mmken: ChOdwem Lemrmimg Lmnguaze end Using iMguage to 
Lemrm. Portsmouth, NH: HeinenBann Educational Books, 19S6. (ED 264 572). Wells 
studies children's language, literacy, and learning and follows the development of a represen- 
tative sample of children from their frrst words to the end of their elementary education. It shows 
the active role Uiat children play in their own learning and the differences between language used 
naturally at home and at school. Guidelines for supporting children's meaning making are 
provided. 

WIemaan, Mary O., and John M. WIenann. NempeM Cemmumieatiom in ihe Elementary 
CUssreom. Urhana, IL: ERIC Ctearlnghouse on Reading and Communicatton Skills and 
Falls Church, VA: Speech Communkatkm Assoclatton, 1975. (ED 113 771). The 
Wiemanns discuss elements of nonverbal communication (environment aiid personal space, 
body movement and orientation, face and eyes, non-language vocal behavior) and the relation- 
ship between verbal and nonverbal language. Classroom activities are included. 

Wllaon, Marilyn J. ^'A Review of RKent Reaearch on the Integration of Reading and Writing.** 
The Reeding Temeher, Vol. 34, May 1981, pp. 896-901. (EJ 245 505). Wilson reports on 
research which supports her argument that children learn to read and write in the same manner 
as they learn to speak, by forming hypotheses and testing them. She indicates thai the processes 
of reading and writing must be Uu^t integrally because of their lautual dependence upon each 
other and that children's desire to make meaning must serve as a guide to instruction in those 
processes. 

Wolsch,RobertA.,andLoisA.Wolsch. From Spemking to Writing to Reeding: Relating the Arts 
efCommmnieation. New York: Teachers College Press, 1982. (ED 224 025). This book 
proposes ways to increase language sensitivity of elementary and secondary students through a 
three-stage communication program: evoking visions through speech, fashioning revisions in 
writing, and sharing visions by reading. 

Wolvln, Andrew D., and Carolyn G. Coakley. iiffi»jilfir Dubuque, lA: Wm.C. Brown, 1985. 
The authors review theory and research and suggest activities at beginning and advanced levels 
of skill development 
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WolvlB, ABdrtw and CmUjm G. Coakky. UHmtimi Mtm€H0m. UriMBt, IL: ERIC 

CkarlBftoiMMRMdlMa^CoMniudtcatf^ (EDl79t27). Thiiintioduc. 

tk»lolittniiiigdiaofyoeiilCf«doQdi^^ acdvitieffor 
Caching Uttming ildUi at the tecondary level. 

Work^WliUaik ""Speeck CMMUkatiCB aid Other Baak SUlla: Oa Ptor Relatfona and 
Straaie BedfeOefwa. ERIC Reporf* C^mmmiUemihm Bdmemthm, VoL 31, Jaavary 1982» 
pp.i2-91. (EJ257CM). WoitpreMntianaiiiiotatedUbliographyofiawu^^fr^ 
databaie on the relatkmihipt between speech oommu^ 
language ddlli of leading and writing. 

Wood, Barbaras. CkUr^m awd C awB ia w fc a rt aj i ; V^rMm^^NmiwmMljmgmmfDmhfm^mt. 
2Bd ed. EnglewDod Cllfh, NJ: Preatice-ilall, 1181. Thif textbook fbUowg the devetopment 
of functknal oonmnmkatkm dmwgh the elementary achool yean and presents a series of 
communication competmcies to be mastffed during dieee yean. 

*Wood, Barbara S. '^Oral CoBmuiiaitkin In the EleMatary CkMuwrn.'' b S^pcdUiix antf 

and Charles Svhor. Urbane, IL: NatfcmaJCoaacU of Teachers of EBgU8k,im (ED 233 
3S7). Wood suggesttinlegratioa of ord communication in sU subject arew through 
of language and examines classroom practices that promote and restrict communication. 

Wood, Barbara Sned. D^nhpm^mtt^FmmttUmmiC^mmmmktai^m C0mpH9m€lMFf9'K4Srm4» 6. 
Urbcna, IL: National Coucfl oTTeackers of EagUsk, 1977a. (ED 137 858). This document 
suggests ways of helpmg children muter the major task of learning how to communicate and 
identifies communication functions and describes aspecu of communication competence. 

Wood, Barbara S., ed. Dev^hprn^mi ^fFmmethmml C^mmmmkmO^m C0mp9i9meks Gmi^g 7-12. 
Urbane, IL: Natkmal ConncUorTeachcrs of Eagl^sk, 1977b. (ED 137 859). Teachencan 
help adolescenu learn about the uses of language, t j try them out, and to see what woriu in 
everyday life. 

Young, Art, and Toby Fuhrtier, eda. WMmg Acrm ike Diseiplitug. Upper Montchdr, NJ: 
Boyn toB Cook, 1986. (ED 264 592). Writing should be the business of the entire school 
communiQr. The authon examine measuraUe effecu on faculty and studenu and the implica- 
tions for other teaching communities and foi individuals in and out of E;iglish and humanities 
departmer^ts of an eight-year writing-across-ti>e-curriculum program in a technical college. 
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Practice in Use of the 'Forai for Analyzing 
Communication Abilities and Understandings Across 

the Curriculum' 

lb ibtegrate communication piocesses and skills more effectively into their instruc- 
tional programs, teacliers need to become proficient in identifying the communication 
abilities and understandings required in the ieaming experiences they use. They also need 
to be able to anticqiate, monitor, and support students* growing communication abilities. 
The*'Form for Analyzing Communication Abilities and Understandings Across the Cuiricu- 
lum** is a tool for such analysis. 

Since concern for uses of communication may be new to some teachers, use of the 
form may require practice. This appendix provides analyses of the communication processes 
and skills required in two classroom learning experiences that could occm^ In any curricular 
area and at any level. The first is for a communication situation described earlier— T's use 
of learning logs and small-group sharing before class discussion. Because of its familiarity, 
it will be useful for beginning practice. The second situation involves use of a guest speaker. 

To be most effective, it is important to follow the procedures outlined here step by 
step. At certain points, teachers are encouraged to discuss their reqxxises with a colleague 
who is alst a* ng this guide before comparing them to the analyses inovided. This sharing 
wi:I aid unaeA»ianding of the nature of the interactive model of conmiunication which is the 
foundation for this guide. It will also facilitate internalization of the analysis process. 
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Analyzing Students' Abilities in Using 
Learning Logs and Small-Group Sharing 

1 . To It- familiarize yourself with the teaming experience, reread the scenario, p. 
7. Next, reread pp.2S-28, which describe Ts attempts to meet individual 
needs in use of logs through incidental instruction. Also, review pp.31 -34, 
showing how students* needs h\ use of logs were met through direct instruc* 
tion. 

2. Use Diagram 4 to analyze the coinmunication abilities and understandings 
required of T*s students in their use of learning logs. Complete steps 1-7 in 
Table S, **Stcps for Using this Guide and the Communication Analysis Form,** 
which is rq)rinted heie for your convenience. This will require reference to 
the scenario descriptions. 

3. If possible, share your responses with a colleague. Discuss similarities and 
differences in your interpretations of the abilities required (column 2), the 
abilities T*s students demonstrated (column 3, observed), the abilities for 
which they needed instructional support (column 3, needed), ana the exten* 
sions that T planned (column 4). 

4. Compare your analysis with the one provided in Diagram S. If possible, 
discuss similarities and differences with a colleague. As you compare results, 
remember that interpretation is necessary in analyzing communication abili- 
ties. Therefore, your form need not replicate Diagram S exactly. Rather, 
co; 5ider whether you were able to identify the main language functions and 
communication acts used to carry them out Also, consider whether you listed 
at least key abilities that T*s students used successfully, as well as abilities that 
some or all of the students needed in ord^ to use learning logs more 
successfully. If your analysis is greatiy different from Diagram S, it would be 
useful to reread the scenarios and review Diagram 1 and Tables 1-4 to identify 
causes for differences before going on to practice with the learning experience 
involving a guest speaker. 
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Analyzing Students' Abilities in Gaining 
Information from a Guest Speaker 

The following classroom situation is included to irovide additional p:actice with 
the analysis fonn. It involves T*s use of a guest speaker to answer students' questions 
concerning the objects they examined. Read the scenario and then follow Steps 1-7 in Table 
S using Diagram 6 to record your analysis. Again, discussion with a colleague is encouraged 
before and after comparison with the analysis provided in Diagram 7. 



Communication in a Qassroom: A Visit by a Guest Speaker 

The Setting: A classroom in your teaching area 
and level in a school district in Iowa. 

The students enter the room and help one another find their places at work areas 
around the room where the objects they have been learning about are again displayed. They 
exhibit both anticipation and hr^itancy as they notice that the guest speaker they have 
planned for is waiting at the side of the room. 

T waits until everyone is ready and then suggests that students find the questions the 
class has prepared bef<m meeting their guest. When students have their materials ready, T 
introduces the guest and encourages students to begin asking their questions. T is prepared 
to observe the interaction and to support students in their use of questioning strategies and 
of comprehension skills necessary foi interpreting the information they receive. 

Immediately, T notices that students seem reluctant to begin the questioning. 
Various students use facial signals and gestures to cue others to go first. T moves to one 
group, picks up an object that these students had differing ideas about, and says, "It might 
help to begin with the questions we had about how this was used. A, will you remind us of 
the ideas that your group had?" 

As A begins, T stays nearby to assure the student of support. After A's brief 
explanation, T says, "Now, remind me what your questions were." 

Students in the group reqxmd by posing two or three questions they had discussed. 
Because they perceive their audience to be T and their classmates, ratfier than the guest, they 
share freely. To include the rest of the class, T asks which other groups had the same 
questions. T then addresses the first question to the guest and, following the response, 
encourages different students to recall the remaining questions in the series. Their guest 
responds to each in turn, demonstrating and elaborating when it appears that students want 
greater detail. 

When this series of questions is finished, T asks the students if they think they will 
be able to remember all they have learned so far. Students' facial expressions show doubt 
T asks, "What do you think we could do to help us remember and to be sure we understand?** 

T is pleased when one student suggests sharing what they heard with a partner, a 
strategy they have used recently as an aid to understanding and memory. T repeats the 
questions already considered, and encourages partners to share their interpretations. When 
talk subsides T asks for volunteers to share with die class. After each response 1 elicits 
elabcMration by other students and the guest 

To promote confidence in their ability to question a guest speaker to gain informa- 
tion, T identifies the group that will question next, asking them if they want a minute or two 
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to prepare their questions. T notices that students refer to their lists and determine who will 
ask which question. 

Following the guest's responses to the second set of questions, T asks if the students 
are ready for the next group. When the students suggest time to review what they learned 
before going on, T is aware that the instructional scaffold provided initially has supported 
the students' use of strategies for comprehension and recall. 

As students continue to question the guest, T observes that they become less tied to 
their predetermined list of questions, and more able to use foUow-up questions either to 
clarify a pcrint or to query an issue not previously identified. When all of the students have 
had an opportunity to pose their questions, T encourages them to thank their guest 

To explore the effects of recent instruction about the uses of various kinds of logs 
for rec(mling information, T asks what the students think the best way to deal with the 
infomuaion they have gained would be. T is interested to o >serve that many students suggest 
using learning logs to record the information they gathered so that they have or future 
reference. 
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Analyzing Your Use of 
Communication Across the Curriculum 

When you have compieted the practice exercises, you are leady to analyze your own 
uses of communication for learning following the 10 steps suggested in Table S and 
sug£ .stions contained in the section on infusing communication across the curriculum. To 
&cilitate use of the analysis form, an additional blank coiv is provided. Feel free to duplicate 
this form. 



Tables 

Steps for Using this Guide and 
the Communication Analysis Form 

reprinted horn page 45 

1 . Identify and describe the curricular segment to be analyzed Oeaming activity, lesson, 
unit, etc.) in column 1. 

2. Prior to scheduling the target learning experience, use Diagram 1 and Table 1 to 
identify the communication processes to be used (column 2). 

3. In column 3 . identify abilities and understandings that you anticipate students possess 
(observed) and abilities that you anticipate will require instructional support (needed). 

4. Fof anticipated needs, detmnine which approach you think will best siq>port your 
instructional objectives and enhance growth in communication learn (incidental; 
direct, in-context lesson; direct, in-context unit) and plan for that instructional 
approach using guidelines in the strategies section. 

5. Identifyandplanforextensionstoenhanceleamingthroughcommunication. Diagram 
1 and Table 2 can be used to identify potential uses of oral, written, and visual 
communication. 

6. During and after instruction, use columns 2 and 3 of the form to monitor uses of com- 
munication and to provide for additional needs that emerge through use of incidental 
teaching strategies and subsequent direct instruction. 

7. After the learning experience, use column 4 to record extensions to enhance learning 
through communication for use when the learning experience is taught again. 

8. To consid^ the range of communication situations with which students have had 
experience, and to monitor their progress in the use of communication processes and 
skills, review a series of mapping forms for the group. 

9. To improve horizontal articulation of communication across the curriculum, share 
results of analyses of communication abilities with other teachers at your level, 
especially those who woric with the same group(s) of students. 

10. To improve vertical articulation of growth in communication, share results of analyses 
with teachers who share responsibility for ycur teaching area(s) at other instructional 
levels and with the total faculty who share responsibility for students over time. 
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Diagram 4 

Blank Form for Scenario on Page 7 



Form for Analyzing Communication Abilities 



Teacher 
Level 



Directions: Briefly describe the learning experiences used in Column 1. In Column 2, use Diagram 1 and Table 1 to identify 
Individual Capacities, Language Functiokis and Communication Acts, Mode(s), and Audience(s). 



Column 1 

Brief Description of Learning Experience 



Column 2 

Individual Capacities, Language Functions and 
Communication Acts, Communication Mode(s), 
and Audience(s) 
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Diagram 4, cont 



and Understandings Across the Curriculum 

Course/Area/Unit 

Dates or Time Span 



Use Tables 1 thiough 4 to identify observed and needed communication abilities and understandings in Column 3. List 
extensions to enhance learning through communication in Column 4. 



Column 3 

Communication Abilities and Understandings 



Column 4 
Extensions to Enhance Learning 
through Communication 



Observed 



Needed 
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Diagram 5 
Vs Entry for Scenario on Page 7 



Form for Analyzing Communication Abilities 



Teacher !_ 

Uvel '^"y 



Directions: Briefly describe the learning experiences used in Column 1. In Column 2, use Diagram ! and Table 1 to identify 
Individual Csq[)acities, Language Functions and Communication Acts, Mode(s), and Audience(s). 



Column 1 

Brief Description of Learning Experience 



Column 2 

Individual Capacities, Language Functions and 
Communication A :tSf Communication ModeCs), 
and Audience(s) 



Use of learning logs with diagrams and captions to 
record observations and questions after small- 
group examination and discussion of object. 



Use visualization, thinking, and language to concep- 
tualize observations, identify relationships, and 
form questions. Use motor skills to record ideas 
in writing and through visuals. 

Informing, imagining, feeling, controlling, ritualizing. 

Making statements, describing, labelling, associat- 
ing, concluding, wondering, questioning, reflect- 
ing, recalling, monitoring own actions, using 
conventions of recording in learning logs and in 
visuals. 

Written and visual modes. 

Self. 
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Diagram 5, cont 



and Understandings Across the Curriculum 

Coursc/AreVUnit ^DZ 



Dates or Time Span x/xx/xx 



Use Tables 1 through 4 to identify observed and needed communication abilities and understandings in Column 3. List 
extensions to enhance learning through communication in Column 4. 



Column 3 Column 4 

Communication Abilities and Understandings Extensions to Enhance Learning 

Observed Needed through Communication 



Ability to recall ob- 
served features and 
perceive relation- 
ships. 

Ability to conceptual! e 
ideas. 

Recognizes that the 
same information 
can be presented in 
the oral, written, and 
visual nrxxJes. 

Recognizes value of 
visuals to record in- 
formation 

Ability to use a log to 
record observations 
and questions. 

Ability to use skills of 
writing and visual 
presentation to con* 
vey an intended 
message or to com- 
prehend meaning 
from another's 
message. 

Ability to provide feed- 
back concerning a 
peer's draft. 

Ability to accept and 
consWer a peer's 
suggesttons when 
revising and editing. 



Difficuity stating a 
perceived generali- 
zatton verbally. 

Ability to defer atten- 
tion to editing and 
proofreading until 
message is drafted. 

Ability to select colors 
to clarify intended 
meaning. 

Ability to select cap- 
tions to clarify 
meaning and cap- 
ture attentton. 

Ability to anticipate 
audience needs in 
preparing a written 
or visual message. 

Ability to relate infor- 
mation presented in 
labels and captions 
to information 
presented visually. 

Ability to decide when 
to use visuals, 
words, or both to 
convey a message. 



Opportunity to share written and visual drafts with a 
partner while composing entries in learning logs. 

Sharing entries with a new partner in preparatioh for 
listing of conclusions and questtons by the whole 
class. 
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Diagram 6 

Blank Form for Scenario on Pages 73-74 



Form for Analyzing Communication Abilities 



Teacher 
Level 



Directions: Briefly describe the learning experiences used in Column 1. In Column 2, use Diagram 1 and Table 1 to identify 
Individual Opacities, Language Functions and Communication Acts, Mode(s), and Audience(s). 



Column 1 

Brief Description of Learning Experience 



Column 2 

Individual Capacities, Language Functions and 
Communication Acts, Communication Mode(s), 
and Audience(s) 
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Diagram (» cont 



and Understandings Across the Curriculum 

Course/AieaAJnit 

Dates or Time Span 



Use Tables 1 through 4 to identify observed and needed communication abilities and understandings in Column 3. List 
extensions to enhance learning through communication in Column 4. 



Column 3 

Communication Abilities and Understandings 



Column 4 
Extensions to Enhance Learning 
through Communication 



Observed 



Needed 



• 



o 
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Diagram 7 

Completed Entry for Scenario on Pages 73-74 



Form for Analyzing Communication Abilities 



Teacher 
Level 



Directions: Briefly describe the learning experiences used in Column 1. In Column 2, use Diagram 1 and Table 1 to identify 
Individual Capacities, Language Functions and Communication Acts, Mode(s), and Audience(s). 



Column 1 

Brief Description of Learning Experience 



Column 2 

Individual Capacities, Language Functions and 
Communication Acts, Communication Mode(s)9 
and Audience(s) 



Questioning a guest speaker to gain information and 
comprehending information received. 



Use of memory, reading, and language to recall and 
pose questions. Use of listening, thinking, and 
talking to interpret responses and formulate addi- 
ttonal questions. 

Feeling, controlling, ritualizing, infomning, imagining. 

Monitoring own and others' actions, expressing 
anticipatton and hesitancy, greeting, seeking 
another's attention, directing, explaining, question- 
ing, acknowledging, concluding, reflecting, col- 
laborating, describing, clarifying, speculating, 
thanking, planning. 

Oral, written, and visual/nonverbal modes. 

Self, partners, small known group, and unknown 
individual. 
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Diagram 7, cont. 



and ^''nderstandings Across the Curriculum 

Course/AieaAJnit 

Dates or Time Span 



Use Tables 1 through 4 to identify observed and needed communication abilities and understandings in Column 3. List 
extensiOiis to enhance learning through communication in Column 4. 



Column 3 Cdumn 4 

Communication Abilities and Understandings Extensions to Enhance Learning 

Observed Needed through Communication 



Ability to direct own and 
others* actions in 
class routines. 

Ability to greet uni^nown 
adUlt. 

Use of nonverbal 
signals to seek 
attention and direct 
peers. 

Ability to recall ques- 
tions with help of 
visual support. 

Ability to state ques> 
tions confidently to 
Icnown audience. 

Recognition of need for 
memory aids. 

Ability to suggest and 
use \B\k with a 
partner to interpret 
an^ -ecall informa- 
tion. 

Ability to summarize 
information. 

Ability to organize 
group questioning. 

Ability to thank guest. 

Identification of writing 
in leaming logs as a 
way to retain Infor- 
mation for future use. 



Lack of confidence in 
addressing unknown 
adult. 

Ability to pose ques- 
tk)ns to unknown 
adult without support 
or rehearsal. 



Use of leaming logs to record information for future 
reference. 
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Form for Analyzing Communication Abilities 

Teacher 



Directiocs: Briefly describe the learning experiences used in Col'iinn 1. In Column 2, use Diagram 1 and Table 1 to identify 
Individual Capacities* Language Functions and Communicatior Acts, Mode(s), and Audience(s). 



Column 1 Column 2 

Brief Description of Leamang Experience Individual Capacities, Language Functions and 

Communication Acts, Communication Mode(s), 
and Audience(s) 
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and Understandings Across the Curriculum 

Course/Area/Unit ^ 

Dates or Time Span 



Use Tables 1 through 4 to identify observed and needed communication abilities and understandings in Column 3. List 
extensions to enhance leamiig through communication in Column 4. 



Column 3 

Communication Abilities and Understandings 



Column 4 
Extensions to Enhance Learning 
through Comidunication 



Observed 



Needed 
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INFORMS Retrieval Request Form 

Please return this form to obtain foUow-up materials. 



Name: Position: 

Complete Mailing Address: 



The cq)yright law of the United States (Title 17, United States Code) governs the making of photocopier 
or other repic ducticxis of copyrighted materials. Under certain conditions specified in the law, libraries and archive: 
are authorized to furnish a photocopy or other reproduction. One of these specified conditions is that the photixop] 
or reproductioTd is not to be '*used for any purpose other than private study, scholarship, or research.** If the use] 
makes a request for, or k^ier uses, a photocopy or reproduction for purposes in excess of ''fair use,** that user ma^ 
be liable for copyright infiringement. This institution reserves the right to refuse to accept a copying order if, in it; 
judgment, fulHllmcnt of the order would involve violation of the copyright law. 

For materials not available through INFORMS, try your public library. 

To help maintain this free service, please use discretion when ordering. 
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